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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





PORTABLE HOG SHELTER. 


There is not so much demand for large 
and costly hog houses as there used to be 
years ago. The only use to which sucha 
building should generally be put is when 
the fattening process is going on, and the 
sanitary conditions must be carefully look- 
ed after each day. 

We have no hog house, worthy the name, 
and it is doubtful whether we will ever 
build one. Should we ever have the money 
to spare to erect a $200 or $300 structure, we 
should be inclined to use two-thirds of the 
money for something else. 

A 14x16 “structure” with a double roof, 
shingled, divided into two apartments, we 
use for keeping one or two lots of pigs when 
fattening, or for the use of a couple of 
brood sows. 

Another shelter we have just made is 
shown in Fig. 1. It is designed for a 
brood sow soon to farrow. This is set in 
one small yard in the orchard, and used 
merely for a sleeping place. 

Our brood sows have been forced to take 
some exercise every day. They work 
around the straw stacka portion of the 
time, and are not allowed to run with any 
other stock. Exercise is necessary, and 
even in the coldest weather a breeding sow 
should not be allowed to lie in a warm dry 
nest more than one or two days at a time 
without it. 

The shelter shown in our sketch is of a 
“chicken-coop” shape. It makes one ot 
the best portable shelters for hogs we ever 
saw, and takes the least number of square 
feet of lumber for its construction. 

As the cut shows, the roof and sides are 
made by using eight 16-foot boards, 1x12 
inches, each board cut into two pieces. 
The roof boards are each eight feet long, 
dressed on the upper side, and creased on 
each upper edge, as shown in Fig 2. 
These creases are cut three-eighths of an 
inch deep by one-half inch wide, and make 
the roof practically water tight. With 
battens laid over the cracks no better roof 
can be made for such a shelter. 

We make the floor separate from the 
shelter, so that when the floor gives out it 
may be easily repaired. We should have a 
floor by all means. Ina wet time it makes 
a dry place for the sow and her pigs. No 
water that runs under the shelter can wet 
the floor or bedding. 

The floor is made of 1x12 boards eight 
feet long; 2x4 or 2x6-inch stuff may be 
used for floor stringers, either six or eight 
feet long. The cut shows the floor to be 
8x8 feet 

‘The roof-sides and ends may be built in 
sections, or solid. Three 2x4’s, eight feet 
long, are used in making and nailing up 
each roof-side section. This shelter may 
be nailed or bolted to the floor. Nails need 
not be driven ‘“thome,’”’ and thus may be 
readily pulled when needed. 

The front end is bearded up as shown, 
with a swing door in the center. Theridge 
is high enough for an ordinary farmer (like 
the writer, for instance) to stand ‘‘upright”’ 
inside when removing and replenishing the 
bedding. 

It will be impossible for the sow to get 
close enough to the ‘“‘eaves”’ to lie down on 
her pigs if they happen to be back of her 
when she assumes a recumbent position. A 
railing should be fastened about six inches 
above the floor, the same distance away 
from, and across each end. 

A small window or a single pane of glass 
can be placed in the back gable end for light. 
This with the door in the front end will 
furnish all necessary light and ventilation. 





The swing door may be rendered auto- 
matic by use of two buttons. The buttons 
should be tight fitting, made of hard wood, 
of good size and fastened with bolts. When 
the buttons on the door casing are turned 
horizontally the sow, if outside, can enter 
but cannot get out. If she is inside,and we 
wish to let her out, and fasten her out, the 
buttons on thedoor are turned and the 
sow turns herself ‘‘outdoors.’’ When all the 
buttons are left vertical, the sow can enter 
and depart as she pleases. 

This makes a good, sensible shelter, and 
takes the place of a hog house very largely, 
in our estimation. This shelter can be 
built for five dollars or less, according to 
quality of material used. Any farmer can 
build one of these shelters in a half day’s 


time. 
PLANTAIN IN CLOVER. 

I would like to have a little information 
through your paper, from you or some of 
your many writers, in regard to a weed 
called plantain or “buckthorn.” 





have failed to find any account of last 
year’s corn crop yet sent for publication, 
and wishing to call out some discussion on 
this important subject, Isend you a copy 
of my ledger account of my corn crop for 
the season of 1896. 

I willsay that of this field of twenty 
acres the average fertility of the soil was 
not the best;part of it was sand, part clay 
and clay loam. The seed planted was 
taken direct from the crib, and was of the 
variety known as Common Yellow Nent. 

CORN CROP DR, 
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“ hauling manure 4 days with team. 600 
* plowing 10 days, 3 hours -* * .. 20.60 
‘* dragging and rolling 9 days with , 
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‘* cultivating 10 days with team..... 17.50 
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CORN CROP CR. 

By 1700 bu, of corn in crib@ 12%c......... $212.50 
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PORTABLE HOG SHELTER.—FIG. 1. 


I seeded a field of thirteen acres last 
spring to clover and timothy; got a splen- 
did catch, but when the clover got up large 
in the fall the plantain came also. Can 

ou tell me what is best for me to do with 
t? Some re} pasture it. Ineed it for hay. 

Can you tell me what time it seeds? Can 
I cut it for hay by cutting early, or will the 
seed ripen before the clover is ready to cut? 
If so, had I better plow it up in the spring 
early, so that I can plant or sow another 


ore" 

ould it be better still to allow the 
clover to grow and plow it under for 
wheat? If so, how late in the summer may 
I allow the clover to grow so as not to let 
the buckthorn seed the ground? 

olonta Co. WM. RODGERS. 


This is ribgrass, or narrow-leaved plan- 
tain (Plantago lancolata, L), and is a pes- 
tiferous weed on lawns, old meadows and 
the roadsides. 

Under the circumstances, in your case, if 
the ground is badly seeded, we should let 





price in this locality, would be $90.40, while 
the average cost of the corn in the crib was 
less than 7.2 cents per bushel. 

In this statement you will notice I have 
entered no account for husking, neither 
have I credited the crop with anything for 
the yalue of the fodder, estimating that 
the cost of the one would be offset by the 
value of the other. 

The items of expense have been figured 
at the actual cost of such labor, plowing 
with team being 20 cents per hour, drag- 
ging and fitting ground at $1.75 per day for 
man and team. Help for planting costing 
$1 per day, and for cutting 75 cents per day. 

The ground was well rolled before plant- 
ing, and a part of the cultivation consisted 
in dragging when about two inches high. 
Brother farmers, do you realize the value 
of figures? Do you make them tell you 








CROSS-SECTION ROOF BOARD.—FIG. 2. 


the clover grow until just before the plan- 
tain begins to mature a crop of seed, then 
plow under, clover and all, and fit for 
wheat. 

You can tell when to turn under, as the 
ribgrass begins to flower in June and 
matures seed about haying time. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
COST OF GROWING A BUSHEL OF 
CORN. 





Being one of tne younger farmers and 
rather inexperienced, I try to assimilate all 
the profitable information possible, both in 
my conversation with other farmers and 
from the perusal of valuable agricultural 
periodicals, and it is seldom that I venture 
an opinion on an agricultural topic. Re- 
solving, however, to keep an accurate book 
account of my farm work, I am now able, 
at the close of my year’s work, to produce 
some facts that are not ‘“‘guesses”’ or ‘‘hear- 
says.” 

I have scanned the FARMER @losely, but 





where you lose money and where you make 
it back? Can you tell the cost of that 
bushel of oats you sold for 15 cents, or of 
that ton of hay you sold for $7. 


Is that hired man you are paying $15 per 
month earning you that amount or less? 
Are your cows paying for their board, and 
will your sheep net youa profit this season? 
Keep a book account of these things, and 
at the end of the year you will be able to 
“know” instead of “guessing.” 

HILLSDALE Co. CHAS. H. ALVORD. 

[The above article of friend Alvord’s is 
very interesting and ought to bring out a 
thorough discussion. We would be pleased 
to receive other accounts or reports of this 
nature. 

It will be noticed that ‘‘marking out the 
ground”? cost %6; this work, including 
planting, cost $12. We have followed the 
same plan for many years, and shall try 
drilling in the seed this season. We can 
drill in a 20-acre field in less than two days, 
at an expense of about #, figuring at above 
rate. 


In “catching weather,” with two teams, 
the ground can be fitted just ahead of the 
drill, and the seed deposited immediately, 
in one operation. In marking out and 
planting by hand, this cannot be done in 
catching weather. 

Our 11-hoe drill will drill in two rows 
at each passage across the field, rows being 
three feet six inches apart. The hoes or 
drill teeth are seven inches apart, and by 
using the third and ninth hoes we can use 
the wheel marks for guides. The force 
feed is such that we can plant or drill in 
any kind of corn, peas or beans, besides 
wheat and oats; and that is the kind of 
a drill to have. 

As to planting seed direct from the crib, 
it can sometimes be done, but it is a poor 
plan at best. We have seen farmers “plant 
over the second time,” late in the season, 
simply because they neglected to save or 
secure thoroughly fire-dried seed, properly 
cared for at husking time. 

The expense of husking still bothers us, 
and we should like to reduce this item. 
Friend Alvord, was not the fodder worth 
more to you than the expense of husking 
out the ears? It would bein our case. We 
have a notion to try the stave silo, but 
would there not be some danger of freezing 
when set up outside the barn?—Ep.] 








For the Michigan Harmer. 
WHAT IS YOUR RECIPE FOR MAK- 
ING CLOVER HAY? 


I suppose you have been “lettered’’ to 
death this winter, but there is a problem 
in clover hay which I would like to have 
solved, and I know of no way to get a good 
solution except through your columns. 

Some fifteen years ago I was “hired man” 
on a farm in one of our northern counties. 
My “‘boss” commenced cutting clover hay 
Wednesday after a five o’clock supper, and 
at dark had about three acres of heavy hay 
in the swath. Thursday proved a good hay 
day, and after dinner the hay was raked 
and bunched. We did not use a tedder,and 
much ot the hay on the under side of the 
swath was scarcely wilted. 

The next day (Friday) was foggy and 
damp, but the ‘‘boss’’ said ‘‘we will draw 
the hay.” What I said about the matter 
was said so low that the “boss” did not 
hear it, but I do not think he would have 
felt at all complimented if he had. This 
hay (eight loads) was putin the bottom of 
the mow, which was afterward filled to the 
peak. 

In the spring this hay was fed to the 
sheep, and I never saw clover in finer con- 
dition. The leaf and stalk was green and 
bright, and the blossoms still retained the 
rich coloring of uncut clover. 

Once since then I saw some hay put in 
the barn in about the same condition, with 
the same result. I have been taught from 
boyhood up to cure clover hay thoroughly 
before putting it into the barn, or it would 
heat and become worthless. And I have 
always practicec that method, but I never 
had any well cured clover hay come out of 
the mow in as fine condition as the two lots 
cited, that were put in half cured. 

As there will be a large amount of clover 
hay cut next summer, I think perhaps this 

subject may be worthy of a little space in 

the FARMER. Hay, with good color,always 
finds a ready sale to shippers in this part 





of the State, and, as many farmers of this 


county sell hay, it is of considerable im- 
portance to them to know the best method 


of handling the crop, thus insuring a ready 


sale at remunerative prices, 
LENAWEE Co. R. C. PALMER. 
jThat’s right, let the clover hay making 





question come out now, and then we shal! 





278. 
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have {a good recipe to “‘go by” next June. 
An immense number of tons of clover hay 
is spoiled every season by being cut too 
late, then blistered or sun dried to death, 
before patting into bunches or hauling to 
the barn. 

The best crop of clover we ever saw was 


taken ‘out of a silo, being put in green. 
The next best was put into a tight barn, 
half cured, doors shut tight and not dis- 
— during the remainder of the season. 
—Eb. 


PLANTING SUGAR BEETS. 


[Special Bulletin Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The present revival of interest in the sub- 
ject of sugar beets which has found expres- 
sion in a multitude of letters of inquiry to 
this station makes it seem wise to issue a 
special bulletin on the climate, soil, variety 
of beets and methods of cultivation suited 
to this State. 

Farmers must remember that to produce 
beet sugar cheaply,and to successsully com- 
pete with the producers in other countries, 
the best and latest machinery must be used. 
The buildings and equipment of a first-class 
beet sugar factory, and such alone are pro- 
fitable. cannot cost less than two hundred 
and fifty thousanddollars. The investment 
of this large amount of . cannot be 
expected until the locality is able to fully 
demonstrate that a sufficient number of 
farmers will pledge themselves to produce 
annually about three thousand acres of 
sugar beets. This is no slight undertakin 
as the yang of beets must be maintain 
whether the season is favorable or other- 
wise. Moreover, sugar beets should form 
but one factor in a four years’ rotation, 
hence there must be at least eight to ten 
thousand acres within reaching distance of 
the factory adapted to beets. 

}’ The first step to be taken, therefore, in 
introducing this new business into the State, 
is to educate the farmers in correct methods 
of planting, cultivating and harvesting the 
crop. Special knowledge and no little ex- 
perience is necessary to the successful eco- 
nomical growing of these somewhat fastidi- 
ous vegetables. 

CLIMATE. 


It has been fairly well demonstrated that 
the best climatic conditions for sugar beets 
are confined toa belt of country two hun- 
dred miles wide, the central line of which 
joins the points where the average summer 
temperature is seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 
In a this line, after skirting the 
southern border of Lake Erie, enters the 
State in its southeastern corner, comes 
northwest to the vicinity of Lansing, bends 
southward and passes out of the State at a 
point near South Bend, Indiana. It is safe 
to say, therefore, that, as far as general 
climatic conditions are concerned, all of the 
southern peninsula as far north at least as 
the northern borders of Oceana, Newaygo, 
Isabella, Midland and Bay counties can 
grow sugar beets successfully. 

A monthly rainfall of not less than two 
inches characterizes our summer season and 
a comparison of the summer climate of 
Michigan with that of the best districts of 
France and Germany shows that we have 
good climatic conditions inour State. May 
and June should have enough rain to secure 
a vigorous start and a wel 
root so that the plant can well withstand a 
moderate drouth later. A warm July and 
August with abundance of sunshine and a 
September with plenty of ripening weather 
are favorable to the crop. If, as sometimes 
happens, September and October are warm 
and rainy a fresh growth of leaves starts 
and, instead of ripening properly, the roots 
lose in quality and the yield of sugar is 
thereby greatly lessened. A wet fall and a 
dry Juneare equally disastroas. Fortunate- 
Engg majority of our seasons are favor- 
able. 








develeped tap 


KIND OF SOIL. 


The sugar beet requires no particular 
kind of soil for its best production. Any 
soil that will grow a good crop of Indian 
corn or potatoes will, under proper cultiva- 
tien, produce a good crop of beets. The 
soil must be open and porous with a sub- 
soil either naturally loose, or broken up by 
@ subsoil plow in order that the growing 
beet may penetrate and not be pushed above 
the surface of the ground by itsgrowth. A 
deep sandy loam is excellent while a stiff 
tenacious clay is not sulted to the industry. 
A reclaimed swamp and mucky soils gener- 
ally cannot be used a the production of 
sugar beets. They will yield a large crop of 
beets but with a small content of sugar. 


MANURBING. 


The land must not be recently manured 
or the beets will not have the true cylin- 
drical or elongated conical form but will be 
divided up into many branches toward the 
apex. Such beets would be refused by any 
factery. The soil must, therefore, be 
naturally fertile or must be made so by 
manuring at least two years before planting 
the beet seed in order that the fertility may 
be thoroughly distributed through the soil 
and completely mixed withit. Commercial 
fertilizers, especially those rich in potash 
and phosphoric acid, can be applied with 

reat freedom to beet fields. itrogen in 

ts various forms must be used with caution 
as it tends to produce a heavy growth with 
consequent diminution of the sugar content. 
Heavy manuring just prior to the sowing of 
the beet seed is injurious to the crop. The 
sugar beet should form a factor in a good 
scheme of rotation. For southern Michigan 
the following is suggested: Wheat follow- 
ed by beets, then clover, one crop cut for 
hay, the second plowed under,then potatoes 
or corn, then wheat and finally beets again. 
In this scheme the manure may be applied 
before planting the corn or potatoes and will 


become thoroughly incorporated before the 
beet seed is sown. Beets should follow 
wheat or a cereal crop, thus enabling the 
round to be plowed in the autumn, which 
s quite essential. 
VARIETY. 

To secure the largest yield of sugar per 
acre great care is requisite in the selec- 
tion, not only of the varieties, but of the 
best strains of the chosen varieties. 
Modern sugar beets are abnormally rich in 
sugar. This unnatural sweetness is se- 
cured by selecting, generation after genera- 
tion, the richest beets for the production 
of seed. 

Among the best varieties may be men- 
tioned Vilmorin’s Improved and _ the 
Kleinwanzleben bred by winpe Brothers 
at Quedlinburg, in Saxony. The latter is 
undoubtedly the best in the hands of in- 
experienced farmers. 


PLANTING AND CULTIVATING. 


The ground should be plowed deep, in 
loamy soils with a subsoil not too tenacious, 
fully eight or ten inches. Uniess the sub- 
soil is naturally mellow a subsoil plow 
should follow the regular one, stirring up 
the ground to a depth of sixteen or twenty 
inches, and leaving the subsoil still in the 
bottom of the furrow. If the plowing is 
done in the fall the ground should lie 
rough through the winter. In the early 
spring it should be harrowed until the sur- 
face is as mellow and fine as an ideal gar- 
den. On sandy loam and soils with a 
naturally loose texture, use the roller to 
secure compactness. On soils containing 
much clay, when at all moist, the roller 
will do more harm than good. 

As soon as the soil reaches a tempera- 
ture of fifty degrees F. and certainly before 
the middle of May the seed should be 
planted. The seed germinates at a lower 
temperature than corn and the young 
— can better withstand slight frosts, 

ence it is safe to plant beets earlier than 
corn. It is wise to plant early that the 
young beets may secure a firm hold on the 
soil with a long tap root before the dry 
weather sets in. 

While, to secure a large yield per acre, 
the rows should be as close together as 
possible, it is necessary to have them 
eighteen or twenty inches apart to permit 
cultivation by horses. ake the rows 
straight to allow the cultivator to run 
safely close to the rows. Sow the seed 
with an ordinary garden drill, putting on 
— pounds per acre to secure a good 
stand. 

Start the cultivator as soon as the rows 
are plainly visible and thoroughly cultivate 
thereafter both to kill the weeds and to 
conserve the moisture. When the beets 
begin to show the fourth leaf they should 
be thinned to one plant in a place, from six 
to eight inches apart in therow. Large 
beets are worthless for — making. The 
factory wants them to weigh from one and 
one-half to two and one-half pounds each, 
with a long, straight undivided tap root. 
To secure beets of this description there 
must be but one plantin a place, yet the 
space between adjacent plants must not be 
excessive. Experience in Nebraska has 
shown that six to eight inches is the proper 
distance between plants in the rows. 

It is absolutely essential that the entire 
beet should be below the surface of the 
ground as all of it exposed to the sun is 
useless for sugar making. Most of the 
cultivation may be done by horse power or 
with the hoe, but the thinning must be done 
very largely with the human hand, The 
moe may cut out with a hoe leaving 
uaches about six inches apart; the 
strongest plant of the bunch is left grow- 
ing while the weaker ones are removed b 

hand. In Germany and France this wor 

is done largely by women and children who 
become adepts and can accomplish far 
more ina day than the uninitiated. The 
work is very monotonous and exhausting. 
Unless the field is unusually clean, the 
beets should be hoed at least twice there- 
atter in addition to the thorough cultiva- 
tion between the rows, and the dirt should 
be hauled up over the exposed roots. 


HARVESTING. 


When the leaves cover the ground and 
the crop has taken possession of the field, 
cultivation should stop and the plants be 
given time to fully ripen and develop 
saccharine matter. If cultivation is pro- 
longed and the vegetable growth thereby 
too much stimulated, the sugar produc- 
tion will be diminished. When the outside 
leaves begin to turn yellow, the beets are 
ripe and should be harvested. Rains 
thereafter will start a new growth of leaves 
and lessen the richness in sugar. 

A plow may be run along the side of 
each row, leaving the roots standing at the 
side of the furrow. This will greatly 
lessen the labor of pulling. In the pre- 
liminary experiments the beets will un- 
doubtedly be fed to live stock. For this 
— the tops should be twisted off by 

and. When the beets go to a factory the 
apes of the beet which grew above ground 

s removed with the top. 

The yield of sugar per acre depends on 
the selection of the variety and strain of 
the beet seed, cultivation and the amount 
of sunshine during the season. The yield 
per acre of beets will vary from eight to 
fifteen tons, which, at four dollars per ton, 
will amount to $32 to $60. The cost of 
growing an acre of beets depends on so 
many varying factors that it is difficult to 
strike an average. Under the conditions 
existing in this State it may be estimated 
at $30 ow! acre, not counting the expense 
of hauling to a factory. 

Farmers who undertake experiments in 
growing sugar beets need fear no loss be- 
cause no factory is located near them. The 
beets will be worth as much as they have 
cost for stock feeding. ; 








When weak or worn out, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
just the medicine to restore strength. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOME-MADE TOOLS AND TRUE 
ECONOMY. 


During the past months different articles 
in regard to home-made tools, and mechan- 
ical devices for the saving of labor and the 
convenience of the farmer,have appeared in 


FARMER, many of which are very useful. 
And it is well to cultivate this talent in our 
children, who mustsoon take our places and 
assume the responsibilities that are now 
ours. Much time and space has been taken 
up in particular with the bushel crate, and 
I fully agree with the numerous writers in 
regard to its convenience and usefulness, 
but differ from them in onerespect: I do 
not care to needlessly waste my timber, and 
have an ill-constructed article around, 
wher with much less money and no worry 
I can have a perfectly constructed tool made 
in &@ mechanical manner. My brother farm- 
ersin this vicinity are fortunate in being 
able to buy those crates in the knock- 
down shape at $4.50 per hundred, and nailed 
for $8.50,and they are beautiful to look upon 
—square and strong, made to fitour wagon 
boxes exactly, etc. This brings me to my 
starting point. I simply use the crates to 
emphasize the point I wish to make: Do 
we not, many times, in our striving after 
financial gain, reach out and over our op- 
portunities, when with more thought and 
reasoning we might grasp and hold fast the 
blessings that surround us? Let us then in 
training our sons and daughters ba sure that 
we look on all sides of every question before 
advising, and thus be able to instruct them 
aright. Haveour crates with every piece 
made to fit, perfect joints, and all. 
Macoms Co. W. M. CHAPMAN. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ARTICHOKES. 


Will the Editor,or some of the readers,in- 
form me through the FARMER in regard to 
artichokes. Please give all the advantages 
and disadvantages in raising them for stock 
to eat, where they grow. 

After the artichokes become established, 
will it do to let pigs run to them atall times 
of the year? 

What would be:the effect of putting them 
in an orchard? Would they run the soil so 
it would be deterimental to the apple trees, 
or an advantage? State the reason for the 
effect on the trees in either way. 

What kind of artichokes would be the best 
to put on clay soil in an orchard for pigs to 
feed on? JOHN CHAMBERLIN. 
Wayne Co. 

[Personally we should prefer to grow and 
feed potatoes to the swine rather than grow 
and harbor a patch of artichokes on the 
farm. However, they furnish good nutri- 
tious food, and should be planted in asmall 
lot that can be permanently devoted to 
them. 


Let us hear from some of our brother 
farmers on this subject. Friend J. H. Taft, 
of St. Joseph Co., has a patch, and we have 
seen several others, but none growing in an 
orchard. Anapple orchard should be de- 
voted to growing apples; should be well till- 
ed aT precious few crops grown thereon. 
—Ep. 











LIME. 
Lime is a much used and, very often at 
the same time, a much ‘abused material on 
the farm. It hasa very important role to 
play and, if handled in the proper manner, 
is a valuable aid to the farmer. There are 


many who use this material again and 
again with a mistaken notion as to its true 
functions in the soil. In time, however, 
their experience teaches them the true 
lace of lime in agriculture, but often their 
ands have been almost exhausted before 
| goin their wisdom. 
hile lime has a value asa plant food, 
et its greatest worth on the farm is due to 
ts physical effect on the soil itself. It is 
very seldom that a soil does not contain a 
sufficient quantity of lime to furnish this 
ingredient as plant food pure and simple. 
riefly described, the actions of lime are 

as follows: If =— on a sandy soil, it 
fills up the openings, makes the particles 
adhere closer, causes them to retain mois- 
ture better, to. absorb less heat during the 
day and retain more at night. Onclay 
soils it separates the particles, making the 
soil more porous, thus easier for the pass- 
age of water and air, and therefore makes 
the soil warmer and easier to work. Lime 
also hastens the decay of vegetable matter 
in the soil, which of course renders the 
nitrogen more available. If a soil is sour, 
an application of lime will sweeten it. Ifa 
green crop is plowed under, an application 
of a} will prevent the soil from becoming 
acid. 

There is one effect of lime that has no 
doubt frequently been noticed, although 
wrong conclusions have been drawn from 
it. It has often been experienced, that an 
application of lime proves very beneficial to 
clevers of all kinds. It was formerly 
thought that the lime itself was the only 
fertilizer needed for the clover; it is now 
known, however, that the beneficial action 
of the lime upon clover is due to the fact 
that the lime liberates other plant food in 
the soil, notably potash, which is of so 
much importance in successful clover cul- 
ture. It will be seen, however, that the 
continued application of lime alone would 
soon cause the soil to become exhausted of 
its natural supply, not only of potash but 
also of phosphoric acid, and in time the 
land would become clover sick, which is a 
condition often met with. This can be 
avoided by keeping up the supply of these 
two ingredjents through applications of 

















the cheaper forms of potash salts 2 
ae ing lf 5 ‘oi 
n applying lime, it is best to put 
wanecial en a plowed surface, either (Me 
the fall or early in the spring before the 
growing season; it is unnecessary-to plow the 
lime in, as it will soon work itself down in- 
to the soil. Lime is usually applied at the 
rate of one to three tons at a time, and 
once in every six years is generally 
sufficient. Some prefer to use smaller 
quantities at more frequent intervals, and 
claim to get better results. Lime should 
never be mixed with acid phosphate or 
ammoniated fertilizers, as it will make the 
phosphoric acid less soluble and drive off 
the ammonia. The best results are ob- 
tained from lime when the soil is kept well 
supplied with the mineral ingredients 
phosphoric acid and potash. The nitrogen 
can be furnished by growing clover or peas, 
This is a rational and economical plan to 
follow, and will gradually increase the pro- 

ductive capacity of any soil. 


GEARED WINDMILLS. 


To the Edito? of the Michigan Farmer. 

I see in recent issues of the Micuiean 
FARMER @ good deal about geared wind- 
mills for grinding grain, sawing wood, ete. 


As I have one, erected last fall, on building. 
Ijdo my own ore cutting corn fodder, 
etc., and find it a very convenient power 
for such work. I would like to ask some of 
the readers of your paper to tell me how to 
keep it from leaking around derrick when 
it rains. I have a shingle roof. 

I would like to tell friend G. B., Branch 
Co., to use Champion evaporator for mak- 
ing maple syrup; galvanized iron has too 
rough surface;it is hard to clean from lime. 
I have had 30 years’ experience in maple 
sugar making, and have had a Champion 
evaporator for five years, without any re- 
pairs, as good as new, and far ahead of any 
common pans or kettles. i ae oe 

Cass Co., Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOWING CLOVERSEED. 


In looking over the columns of the 
FARMER from week to week, I often see 
articles that are of especial interest as re- 
ards farming. The sowing of cloverseed 
just at this time is one which interests 
every farmer, as the last few years of 
drouth have used up all the clover in this 
vicinity. 


There is a variety of opinions in regard 
to the best time to sow grass seed, some 
claiming that the ground should be ina 
sort of honeycomb condition,and one should 
get up and sow from twelve to twenty 
acres before breakfast, and be sure and use 
@ grass seeder. 

Twelve years ago I bought a seeder, used 
it two years and put it to one side, and 
went back to the old way of sowing be 
hand, and I never, never go into the fiel 
before breakfast. 

For the past ten years I have aimed to 
sow in February, as I think the seed gets 
worked into the ground deeper, and is 
more apt to stand the drouth better. This 

ear the weather was not at all favorable 
n February, but I got one piece in about 
the middle of the month. I did not sow 
any more until the first of March. I then 
sowed ten acres. 

This morning I have sowed twelve acres 
more, and shall leave the rest and finish 
the first of April, making forty acres in all. 
I sow any morning when the walking is 
good and I think it is going to thaw some 
ar the day. I think the thawing is 
essential to stick the seed,so that high 
winds will not blow it into heaps in the low 
places. W. P. J. 

OAKLAND Co. 

{Let us know how your seeding “pans 
out,” later in the season, and which date 
seemed preferable for sowing under present 


conditions.—Eb. ] 
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WE herewith publish a cut of a machine which 
will not only reduce all kinds of manure to a state 
of comparative fineness, but it will, at the same 


time, and in the same operation, Compe it evenly 
upon the land. There are indeed few of the farm 
operations of the present day but that are better 
and more economically accomplished by machinery 
than by hand. This is one of those cases. This 
machine will spread more manure and spread it 
better, more evenly and leave it in better condition 
for the use of the plant, than it can possibly be 
done by hand. This is the Kemp Manure Spreader, 
manufactured by the Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Write them for catalogue, prices, 
etc. Mention this paper. 





End-of-the-Century Farming Tools. 


The great progress made in the manufacture of 
tools andimplements in the past half century 18 
manifest in nothing to a greater degree than in the 
tools for farmers and gardeners, made by the 
Withington and Cooley Mfg. Co., of Jackson, 
Mich. Their famous W. & C. line of tools em- 
braces nearly a hundred kinds and_ styles. ae 
most prominent are the ‘Ivan Hoe,’’ V-shape shuf- 
fle hoe, Acme weeding hoe, solid steel bow rake 
and Acme hay and manure forks. Each of — 
is a vast improvement over old styles, in des aH 
and efficiency, and fevery one is thoroughly cook 
and skillfully made, of finest steel and toughest 
woods. The firm also manufacture a line of < 
did wheelbarrows. Their W. & C. Book wil 
mailed free to anyone that writes for it. 
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Hive Stock. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HIS METHOD WITH BROOD SOWS. 





I must disagree with Mr. Banghart, in 


_ some respects, atleast. Although he gave 


avery complete method to follow, there 
are very few who follow the same method. 
I think there are too many who keep their 
brood sows in too close confinement. Mine 


arein the barnyard where the cows go, 
and have free access to the manure heap, 
where they roota great deal. They also 
have a field to run in and a warm, dry nest 
to sleepin. I feed middlings, mostly; oc- 
casionally a feed of oats. I don’t like them 
too fat at farrowing time. I prefer fresh 
meat, such as rabbits or squirrels, for their 
meat ration. They want the blood as well 
as the meat. The first thing I do after the 
pigs arrive is to give the sow a bran mash, 
warm if in cold weather, and keep her as 
quiet as possible for a few days. I am a 
great friend of light feed, for both sow and 
pigs. I like their feed and drink given 
them separately. 

Would Mr. Banghart please explain why 
he does not believe in feeding for so long a 
time after farrowing, as I have never had 
any bad results from following my plan. 

MontcaLm Co., Mich. Vv. L. HOWORTH. 


MERINO SHEEP BREEDING IN GER- 
MANY. 








5 From our Special English Correspondent. 


What sheep-man,either in the colonies or 
America, has not heard of the famous 
Saxony Merinos and their fine wool? Why, 
since we can tell, when anyone was shown 
a fice haired wool, the first question asked 
would be, ‘is it Saxony?’ Long before 
the Merinos of Australia, South Africa or 
America were known, the Merinos of Ger- 
many and Spain had made for themselves 
both a name and a mark, and although 
Australia to-day ranks first in the produc- 
tion of fine Merino wool, yet fine Saxony 
still commands strict attention. As infor- 
mation on the art of breeding these sheep is 
so Sparse—and yet they claim to be the orig- 
inals—a little light on the subject cannot 
fail but be interesting to those abroad 
breeding sheep. 

The main features in the various stages 
of the development of the Merino industry 
of Germany may be classed as follows: 

1. In the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, the tendency followed by Saxony 
Merinos was a purely ‘“‘eclectic” one,that is 
to say a tendency to the selection of fine 
wooled animals for the purpose of breeding 
short, superfine cloth wools, without re- 
gard to the weight of the fleece or the 
structure of the individual animal. 

2. In, the second quarter of the century 
what may be called the ‘Negretti System” 
was followed, viz., the production of great 
masses of fine cloth wools, while during the 
last quarter, commencing about 1864, the 
tendency has been towards the production 
of combing wools. 

In a late report on this subject the Ger- 
man Traveling Agricultural Society,after a 
yearly show, speaks on the breed and wools 
as follows: Now to pass on to a general 
opinion on the two categories falling under 
“cloth wools,’”’ and more particularly to the 


- two sub-sections relating to fineness and 


evenness of fleece (texture). There have 
been some exhibits under this category, 
showing the virtues as well as the faults. 

First sub-section:—The evil so observ- 
able at previous exhibitions,-and which 
became so fatal in many instances, of that 
overtenderness of skin and body due to 
pampering for the purpose of breeding 
wool of an extra fine quality, is very much 
lessened. 

Second sub-section:—The unnatural stim- 
ulation of the skin for the production of 
masses of wool to the great detriment of 
the physical health of the animal, has been 
skillfully and, in some cases, wholly avoid- 
ed; in-all cases a marked improvement can 
be affirmed. We do not hesitate to give it 
as our opinion that, for the purpose of 
manufacturing cloth, no better wool is to 
be found in any part of the world, and it is 
@ matter of national congratulation that 
our flocks yielding such wool are still so 
numerous all over Germany. 

Besides the flocks we have just discussed, 
and next to them and equal to the best 
stood the one representative of the “staple 
type” of wool, a flock well known and of 
high repute. The masterly skill in selec- 
tion and breeding has also made the name 
of the former owner of this flock known to 
every breeder of Merino sheep in every part 
of the world. * * * * The German 
breeder of Merinos is being compelled by 
circumstances to take into special consider- 
ation the production of size of carcass for 
the parpose of the butcher, and the en- 
thusiastic ejaculations by breeders of tine 
wooled sheep of former days, “‘we are not 
butchers,” is more rarely heard. Meat 
now brings in more than wool and Germany 
has also to meet the competition, not only 
of the great quantities of seaborne wool, 
but. also of the “shoddy” of the whole 


World and the surrogates of wool manufac- 


tured therefrom. 

To. any unprejudical judgment, it will 
have been clear that in all the numerous 
flocks exhibited at the great show held dur- 
ing the present year, the uniform tendency 
on the part of breeders of Merinos has been 
to produce an anima! easily reared, requir- 


ing a minimum of food and fit for the 
batcher at 12 months old, with a fleece even, 
ne and fine,and neither too close nor too 
oose. ; 

The large purchases by the flock masters 
of Russia, Poland, Hungary, and the Brit- 
ish Colonies, recently made in Germany, is 
eloquent testimony to the soundness of the 
principles of breeding as enunciated above, 
and although the profits may not be on the 
same scale as in former luckier times, yet 
the intelligent breeder will not remain 
without his reward. AGRICOLA. 

YORKSHIRE. 





ANOTHER MICHIGAN RAM THAT 
HAS GONE ABROAD. 

In connection with the history of the 
Merino ram Perfection, exported to South 
Africa, we this week give a cut of his best 
son, Big Man¢A. A. Wood 600). His posi- 
tion when photographed was not a good 
one, as he was not standing square on his 
feet as he naturally does. But the cut 
shows his heavy even fleece, of exceptional- 
ly good style and quality. He is a very 


large sheep, heavy fleeced, quite heavily 
folded, but carrying the quality of his fleece 
very evenly over the folds. He has a large 
rugged form, very deep through the heart, 
and a strong loin and quarter. He belongs 





to a class of rams which are always sure to 

reproduce their good qualities in their off- 

spring. His lambs in the Wood flock are a 

good example of his abilities as a sire. His 

breeding is as follows: 

Bie Man (A. A.-Wood 600)—Yeaned 1893; bred by 
A. A. Wood, Saline, Mich. 

Sire—Perfection (A. A. Wood 335), by Ajax (A. A. 
Wood 149), by Rip Van Winkle (H. S. Brookins 


45). 
poo an A. Wood 482, by Trojan (J.T.& V. Rich 

525). 2ddam, D. F. Doty 160, by J. J. Crane 177. 

3d dam, D. F. Doty 43, by C. N. Hayward Ram. 

Big Man is a great show sheep. His rec- 
ord of winnings is as follows: 

At World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893—Ram 
lamb, class B, 4th premium. Head of young 
flock bred by exhibitor, 4th premium. 

1894—At Michigan State Fair,as yearling, 
1st premium; at Hillsdale County Fair 1st 
premium; at Washtenaw County Fair ist 
premium and sweepstakes ram. 

1895—Not shown. 

1896—At Michigan State Fair 1st premium 
as three-year-old ram,and headed first prize 
flock. At Hillsdale County Fair 1st premium 
and sweepstakes ram. 

These were all the fairs at which he was 
exhibited, and was never beaten except asa 
lamb at the World’s Fair. While on ex- 
hibition at the State Fair at Grand Rapids 
last fall, Mr. Chas. Witherell, of Vermont, 

urchased Big Man and six other rams from 
Mr. Wood, and he has shipped him to South 
Africa, where he should command a big 
price from his individual merit, as well as 
because he is a son of Perfection, which 
ram is held in high esteem there. Two such 
rams from Michigan will prove a good ad- 
vertisement abroad for the quality of the 
Merinos of the State and the ability of its 
breeders. 


TO GET RID OF TICKS. 


What must I do to remove ticks from 
sheep or lambs? Got a nice lot of lambs 
which have some ticks on them. Tell me 
how to get them off easily. 

Ortawa Co. JOHN GRIT. 

There is no sure way to get red of ticks 
except by dipping. At this season of the 
year when the sheep are being shorn, the 
ticks forsake them and take to the lambs. 


If you have shorn your sheep, therefore, it 
will be necessary to dip only the lambs. 
As for a dip to use for the purpose, any 
one advertised in the FARMER will be 
found reliable. If you only have a small 
flock, make a vat by sawing a good large 
barrelin two. Fill one end with the pre- 
pared dip deep enough so that the lamb 
will be all covered but his eyes, mouth and 
ears. Let stand a few seconds, take the 
lamb out, squeeze his fleece as dry as possi- 
ble, and place him where he will be sheltered 
from the wind until dry. The parties sell- 
ing the various dips will give you the 
proper methods for mixing them. 








“Brown's BRONCHIAL TROOHES" give relief in all 
Bronchial Affections. A simple and safe remedy. 
Avoid imitations. 








AMERICAN MERINO RAM BIG MAN—(A. A. WOOD 600). 





PROPER CARE OF YOUNG PIGS. 





Mr. James Riley, of Indiana, one of the 
most successful breeders of Berkshires we 
know of, gives his ideas of how young pigs 
should be cared for, in the Prairie Farmer. 
Here is what he says: 


The first day after the pigs are farrowed 
the sow should not have any food, but she 
should be watered. The second day she 
may have a light feed of ground oats or 
bran mixed with dishwater. Keep the bed 
dry and clean, and gradually increase the 
amount of food, being careful to not over- 
feed or to give her any sourslop. By the 
time the pigs are two weeks old the sow 
should be on full feed. The pigs need plenty 
of sunlight, and should never be shut into a 
dark pen. As soon as they are old enough 
to learn to eat, make a little shallow trough 
and putinto it some freshly-drawn milk. 
Then rouse the pigs from their bed and 
when once they have tasted the milk they 
willsoon learn to drink it. Feed them a 
few times at the bed, then they will follow 
you to where you feed the sow. The sleep- 
ing house should be situated some distance 
from where the sow is fed so as to compel 
the pigs to take exercise. It is absalutely 
essential that they have it. If the weather 
is cold and they are inclined to stay in the 
nest too much they should be compelled to 
move about. Have a small pen near the 
sow’s feeding place into which she cannot 





go, but which will admit the pigs. Give 
them at first fresh, warm milk, then mix 
shorts init and substitute skim milk for 
the whole milk. Feed ail the shorts and 
milk they will eat up clean, and never feed 
more than that. Always have it sweet. 
The food should be changed occasionally. 
Ground oats with the hulls removed mixed 
with milk, and ground wheat with hominy 
meal is good. The pigs should have plenty 
of pure water at all times, and should have 
access to dry wood ashes and salt, mixed in 
the proportion of three-fourths ashes to 
one-fourth salt in a shallow trough. They 
should also have some green rye, grass or 
clover. When eight weeks old the pigs will 
have learned to eat so that the sow may be 
taken away and they will not miss her. 





or 


STOCK NOTES. 





Ont Texas cattleman reports the pur- 
chase of 88 pure-bred Hereford bulls to 
ship to Dallas, Texas. The pull for bulls 
of the beef breeds is getting very strong, 
and will — rapidly so long as good beef 
cattle sell as high as at present. 


Tue demand for improved bulls still con- 
tinues, and there is now hardly a ranch of 
consequence in Texas where there is not 
from one to twenty-five bulls of the highest 
grade. This demand for improved blood is 
not confined to any one section of the State 
nor to ranchmen alone, as farmers also are 
fast catching onto the idea that good blood 
pays.—Texas Stockman. 


No one would suspect, looking at the 
class of cattle and pigs coming to this mar- 
ket, that corn isselling at 12@1l5c, oats at 
15c to 17c, and hay at $8 to $9 per ton on the 
farm. Most of the receipts look as if the 
corn, oats and hay crops had been failures 
last season, and prices were so high that 
farmers could not afford to put their stock 
into condition. With present prices for 
good cattle and hogs, to say nothing of 
sheep, and the low prices of coarse grains, 
there looks to be more money in feeding 
stock this season than for ten years. 


Some of the unregenerate humorists of 
the agricultural press, not deterred by his 
greatness, are having fun with the ex- 
secretary of agriculture, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton. It seems he recommended northern 
hog raisers to cross their stock with the 
razor-back animals that area part of the 
advanced agriculture of the Cotton States, 
as a preventive of cholera, the secretary 
alleging that they were proof against the 
worst attacks of this disease. Acting upon 
this suggestion many thousands of these 
“razor-backs” were brought into Iowa 
from Texas. Oneof the importers was J. 
Van Meter. Herecently brought in two 


A FREE ESS AY compiling experiences of 

many farmers with Arti- 

chokes, treating of the different kinds, their cul- 

ture, their use, and enormous yield, often 1,000 bu. 
and sure preventative of hog cholera. Prices an 

freight rates to all pointe. Single bush. $1. Address 
J. P, VISSERING, Box 84, Alton, Ill. 








carloads of these corn-crib terrors. The 
cholera struck them, and not one escaped, 
which we think was providential when the 
hog industry of that section is considered. 


AT a recent meeting of the Dawson 
branch of the Agricultural Bureau, S. A., 
England, the following recommendations 
were approved of as simple remedies for 
common ailments of stock:—Inflammation 
of bowels—Give sulphuric ether, 1 o2z.; 
laudanum, 1 oz.; raw linseed oil, 1 pint. 
Tympanitis (windy colic, hoven, or bloat) 
—Give common salt and soot, half pint, 
well mixed with milk or gruel; or give six 
packets each of blue and white seidlitz 
powders in one pint water as a drench; or 
lime, one handful; water, 1 gal.; mix and 
strain before using. For colic, give spirits 
of turpentine, 3 oz.; laudanum,1 o0z.; re- 
peat if necessary in one hour, adding 
powdered aloes, 3¢ oz. For tympanitis, in 
absence of other remedies, place a stick be- 
tween the jaws:large enough to keep the 
mouth open, so that the gases may escape, 
and also stand the animal if possible with 
its hind feet much lower than the front. 
Inflammation of the bladder or kidneys— 
Give: laudanum, 1 oz.; raw linseed oil, 1 
pint. Foment the loins with hot cloths, 
using a little turps in the hot water to pre- 
vent cold or chills. Cover with warm rugs 
or a fresh sheepskin. For any sores use 
lard, 11b.; resin, 4 0z.; melt and mix with 
one tablespoonful of turpentine; or, scorch 
old leather till it will grind to a fine 
powder, mix with tallow, wash the sores 
well, and apply the above. Sprains—Mix 
and rub in well twice a day pulverized bay 
salt, 8 oz.; crude sal ammoniac, 2 0z.; sugar 
of lead, 4% 0z.; vinegar, 14¢ pints. Mange 
or itech—Take common sulphur, 6 0z.; train 
oil, 1 pint; spirits of turpentine, 3 oz. Mix 
well and rub in with flannel or a painter’s 
brush. Sores, cuts, bruises, sprains, and 
cowpox, or inflamed udder—Make and 
pe pi the white oil made with the whites 
of three eggs beaten to a froth; add half 
pint turpentine, shake well, then add half 
pint vinegar, 34 0oz., alum, and one table- 
spoonful salad or olive oil. 


Pror. C F. Curtiss, of the Ames Experi- 
ment Station, reports the resulis of a feed- 
ing test on lambs of different breeding 
brought into that state from New Mexico. 
Eine 3 arrived at the station early in No- 
vember and were dipped and put into the 
feeding experiment Dec. 1 and fed 110 days. 
The shipment of 252 head was divided into 
63 each of long wool Mexicans, Down-cross 
on the long wool Mexicans, Merino cross 
unshorn and Merino cross shorn. These 
lambs were carefully selected as good rep- 
resentatives of their respective types. 
During the 110 days that they were on feed 
the long wool Mexicans made an average 
gain of .257 pounds per day; the Down- 
cross, .263; the Merinos, unshorn, .251; and 
the Merinos, shorn, .266. The selling price 
on the Chicago market and the percentage 
made oneach lot was as follows: Long 
wool, $5.15, 53.5 per cent; Down-cross, $5.25, 
52.8 per cent; Merines, unshorn, $5, 52.8 per 
cent; Merinos, shorn, $4.75, 55.9 per cent. 
The Professor says: ‘‘The gain on these 
lambs was made at an average cost of 
about 24¢ cents per pound for feed con- 
sumed, based upon the prevailing market 
prices at this place during the past winter. 

hey were bought by the station for the 
purpose of investigation, but they have 
netted a very satisfactory profit, and re- 
turned a good liberal price for the feed con- 
sumed.”’ 








When writing advertisers mention Michigan Farmer. 


GAINED VERY FAST, 


Always Had Headache, Bolls, and Felt 
Tired Out—Throat and Stomach Trouble 
—Feeling Well To-day—Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla Did It. 








“In the summer I was taken sick and 
part of the time was unable to be about. I 
could not retain food, my throat was sore 
and there-were boilson me most of the time. 
My head was always aching and I felt all 
tired out. I failed to find any medicine that 
would help me until I took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. When I had taken one bottle and 
half of the next one I began to feel better 
and improved very fast. I gained flesh and 
to-day I am well.”” Samuren HeEApy, Box 
32, Boon, Michigan. 

Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla because 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is the best—in fact the one True Blood 
Purifier. Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


5 8 act harmoniously with Hood's 
Hood § Pills Sarsaparilla. 25 vents. . 


FREE GIFT 10 SHEEPMEN. 


Valuable book premium to purchasers of CoopER 
SHEEP Dip between Aprill and July1: “The Diseases 
of Sheep—their Prevention and Cure;” 65 pages. Ap- 
ply WILLIAM Cooper & NEepHEws, Galveston. Tex. 
end receipt or say where bought. lf you cannot buy 
locally send $1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallon) packet, to 
WILLIaMs, Davis, Brooks & Co., Detroit, or 
F. 8. Buron & Co., 178 Michigan St., Chicago. 


Large, activeand good 
BLACK LANGSHANS. [i510 activeand good 
. D. MCNEIL, Grand B'anc, Mich. 
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BEANS FOR HORSES. 








To the kditor of the Michigan Farmer. 


In your article on beans as a feed for 
stock I perceive you are laboring under a 
false impression, and as I have seen the 
same in the FARMER before, I thought it 
would be well to correct it, as I know you 
do not want to give false impressions. 
Speaking regarding feeding horses in Eng- 
land, they do feed horses beans but they are 
an entirely different kind of beans. They 
grow on stalks from three to five feet high, 
with the ay in clusters, standing up 
something like flint corn with from 20 to 40 
pods on a stalk. The chemical proper- 
ties I do not know, but I know they taste 
entirely different, and 30 years ago, before 
corn became a general import, they used to 
feed beansin about the same way as we 
feed corn. 

Iam pleased with the Farmer. I geta 
good many new ideas and it isa help to 
me, and | wish more farmers took it. I 
think farming would then advance. 

WM. H. WHITE. 

We are pleased to hear from Mr. White, 
and can endorse what he says as entirely 
correct regarding the horse bean, as it was 
called, grown in England a number of 
years ago. It was grown for horses, and 
we never heard of its being eaten by the 
people there. But, from what we can 
learn, its production has been discon- 
tinued altozether, either, as our corre- 
spondent says, because of the importa- 
tions of corn, or for some other reason. 
We have seen the English horse bean 
grown in Canada _ fforty odd_ years 
ago, with poles six or seven feet high 
to sustain the vines. They were a variety 
of the bean, but coarse and with a pe- 
cuoliar flavor. But some years ago, when 
corn was selling in this country at 60 and 
70 cents per bushel, and Germany and 
Scotland were growing large quantities of 
the ordinary white bean, some considerable 
quantity of which were exported to this 
country, a number of horse owners began 
feeding them to their horses. Several large 
tramway and omnibus companies, accord- 
ing to English agricultural journals, fed 
these beans with satisfactory results. The 
question of feeding them whole or grinding 
and mixing them with other grains,notably 
barley, was discussed. The barley came 
from Egypt and the beans from Scotland 
and Germany. Beans have also been tested 
as a food for horses in France, and reported 
on favorably, but we do not know that 

they have ever been fed there to any ex- 
tent. 

Our correspondent will see from the 
above that constant changes are taking 
place in the methods of stock feeding, the 
result of the development of special grains 
which have become so cheap that they 
have replaced others. It is only within 
two or three years that beans have become 
so cheap as to lead to their general use by 
farmers as feed for stock. No one, writing 
of stock feeding five or ten years ago,would 
say that the field bean was largely used in 
some states for stock-feeding, but itisa 
fact to-day, and would be more general 
this season if corn and oats were not so 
abnormally low in price 





WHO GETS THE PROFIT? 


OA correspondent of the Chicago Horse- 
man gives that paper a statement of how 
the business of exporting horses to Great 
Britain is carried on, and incidentally ex- 
plains why the profits all evaporate before 
they reach the breeder. This correspond- 
ent says: 

“Thousands of our roadsters annually go 
to England, itis true, but, as the export 
business is now carried on, all the desirable 
animals lose their identity before they reach 
the private buyer, or consumer, as he may 
be termed. Itis only the culls that are 
sold as Americans, or rather Canadians. 
For, lest the jealousy of the native breeders 
be aroused, all live stock coming from this 
country is dubbed Canadian when it 
reaches the other side. The present sys- 
tem of export is about as follows: Horses 
are consigned from the breeding farms to 
some Chicago auction house. ‘There, those 
suitable for the market are picked up by the 
agent ofsome English firm. When they 
reach the other side the consignment is 
sorted, the choice ones laid aside and 
the inferlor ones again put under the 
hammer. The choice ones are then 
sold privately to dealers. From their 
hands, after a little fitting and trimming 
up, they pass to the consumer as English 
or Irish bred ones. It is not surprising 
therefore, that wealthy English fanciers 
have a poor opinion of American horse- 
flesh, though as likely as not the very ani- 
mals they are driving, and of which they 
are justly proud, were bred on this side. 
Just estimate the expense under this 
system each horse has to bear before 
reaching the English consumer. First, 
shipping to Chicago, with expense of keep 
and sale there. Next. profit to exporter, 
out of which a high salary, ora stiff com- 
mission must be paid to his Chicago agent. 
Then shipping over, followed by expenses 
of keep and sale in England. Lastly, 
on the better animals, dealers’ expenscs 
and profits—the latter always large. No 
wonder the hapless breeder nets little more 
than the cost of the halter. If shipped to 
the co-operative farm the expenses would 
not be one-fourth as much. The only 
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items being shipping across and a reason- 
able charge by the company to cover ex- 
penses of keep and sale, while the amount 
realized would be the largest possible. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


Ava sale of horses in Chicago recently, 
Kentucky saddlers were in good demand, 
and ranged in price from $150 to $300, most 
of them going to local horsemen. 


OTukE first Derby of the year, {the Crescent 
City, was run for at New Orleans on Sat- 
urday of last week. The stakes were 
$2,500. The winner proved to be Meadow- 
thorpe, who stood five to two in the bet- 
ting. The distance was nine furlongs, and 
was run by the winner in 1:55!4, very good 
time. He won by alength, and not hard 
pushed. 

Wuat is known as the Lamy-Barr racing 
bill now before the New York Legislature, 
and which is likely to become a law, was 
framed by Gen. B. sree, once Secretary of 
the Navy, and Perry Belmont. The bill 
permits pool-selling on trotting tracks 
with no other penalty than that imposed 
for ordinary betting. It limits trotting to 
fifteen days, running to thirty days, and 
steeplechase races to five days. 


Tue Missouri Legislature passed a bill 
which provides that no track shall have 
races for more than ninety days during the 
year. It prohibits night racing and so de- 
fines legitimate tracks as to bar out the 
merry-go-round entirely. The only track 
in that state at present that conforms to the 
regulation is the fair grounds track, so that 
the bill practically limits gambling to ninety 
days at the fair grounds. The bookmakers 
and gamblers are making every exertion to 
have the bill vetoed by Gov. Stephens. It 
is to be hoped they will not be able to ac- 
complish their purpose. 


On Tuesday of last week the race for the 
Arkansas Derby was run, and Bonarges, a 
colt owned by Wm. McGuigan, proved the 
winner. He was the favorite in the betting. 
The distance was one mile, track rather 
soft from rain, but weather good. The time 
of the race was 1:46. Bonarges is by 
Spendthrift, a son of imp. Australian, and 
also sire of the good horse Hastings. Spend- 
thrift combines the blood of West Austra- 
lian, his grand sire, Lexington, and imp. 
Glencoe, so he ought to be a race horse. 


A RACING bill was recently reported to the 
Illinois Legislature, which authorizes sixty 
days’ racing on any track in the State in 
any one year between May 1 and November 
1. The bill is designed to prohibit winter 
racing, regulate and legalize betting privi- 
legwes. It prohibits foreign bookmaking and 
restricts pool selling to the association’s 
grounds on the events only onthe program 
for the day of the races. The tracks 
will be compelled to pay the State $50 per 
day during their meetings. Opponents of 
racing and betting will makea fightagainst 
the bill. 

THE pa of the best horses in Rus- 
sia are probably larger than in any other 
country in Europe. It is said that Will 
Caton, a 19-year-old reinsman from 
Michigan, who drives Vic H., Monette, 
Valley Queen, Alvin and others, has won 
130,000 rubles within the last eighteen 
months. The Bulshoy prize of the St. 
Petersburg meeting which was trotted for 
on Sunday, Jan. 31, is worth 12,000 rubles, 
and the Moscew prize at the Russian sum- 
mer meeting is worth 10,000 rubles, while 
there are many purses of 2,000 rubles. 
Frank Starr, who was tormerly Budd 
Doble’s chief assistant, and a dozen other 
Americans are now engaged as trainers 
and drivers in Russia. 


Tue Entomologist of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says the treatment to 
protect horses and cattle from biting flies is 
practically the same. 1t consists in the ap- 
plication of strong smelling oils to the parts 
of the animal which are liable to be attack- 
ed, either for purposes of biting or for the 
deposition of eggs. Train oil and fish oil 
are especially to be reeommended,and may, 
preferably, be used in combination with a 
little carbolic acid to assist in the healing 
of sores which may have already formed. 
While the oil mentioned is more lasting than 
most others, any strong smelling oi! will 
answer the purpose, such as rancid butter, 
tar oil mixed with <ulphur or even common 
axle grease. Sufficient should be applied to 
moisten the hair of all the parts of the ani- 
mal usually attacked. 


GERALDINE, the dam of Robert J., has 
dropped a colt by Mambrino King. Great 
things are expected from the youngster. 
Geraldine is now 19 years old, a rage been 
foaled in 1878. Her sire was Jay Gould, 
2:2114, dam Nancy Claggett, by Mann’s 
Senator, a thoroughbred horse; second dam 
also claimed to bethoroughbred. Jay Gould 
was by Hambletonian 10,dam Lady Sanford 
by American Star 14; g. dam, old Sorrel, b 
Exton Eclipse, thoroughbred. Hartford, 
the sire of Robert J.. was by Harold 413,son 
of Hambletonian 10,dam Judith, by Mam- 
bri o Chief 11; and Mambrino King 1279 
was by Mambrino Patchen 58, dam by 
Edwin Forrest 49; 2d dam by Birmingham 
(thoroughbred), which mare was also the 
dam of Mambrino Chief Jr. 214, once owned 
in this State, and Lady Thorne 2:18. 
Mambrino Patchen was by Mambrino Chief 
11,son of a thoroughbred horse,dam Rhodes 
Mare, by Gano, son of American Eclipse. It 
will be worth while noting whether this 
colt will equal Robert J. as a race horse. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Live 
Stock Journl, commenting on the fact 
that the English aristocracy are mostly 
drawn by imported horses, asks why these 
horses are not bred at home. He thinks 
they have the best foundation for such 
breeding in the Cleveland Bay and York- 
shire coach horses. He says: “If these 








Cleveland Bays and Yorkshire coach 
horses are not quite the type wanted, they 
are probably the nearest purebred stamp 
we have to the larger class of harness horse 
required, and one would expect to find one 
or both of them the safest foundation stock 
from which to commence and breed with 
some certainty of result the best class of 
large harness horses.”’ Commenting on 
this, Farmers’ Home Weekly says: ‘One 
trouble with English breeding is that the 
exceptionally high prices commanded by a 
fine hunter, turns too much attention to 
that line. The Cleveland Bay and York- 
shire mares, when crossed at all, are likely 
to be stinted to a thoroughbred in the hope 
of getting a hunter. This reduces the size 
and spoils the L geste for heavy harness. 
The Cleveland could easily be bred pure 
to a high type for this re: but, ifsany 
cross is used, it should be the Hackney, 
and not the thoroughbred. 
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Liquid Food 
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easily digestible, naturally 
strengthening, refreshing, 
health-restoring. You get it in 


| 
/ Pabst 
j Malt Extract 


Che “‘Best’’ Conic 


Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 
ing food, and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your bones. 

Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 






ment Stud 


efi. "hE ERROR 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


A bonanza for AG 
SHOO-FLY One-third more Mane 
Thousands of testimonials. 


SHo0-F Ly Mrg. Co., 1005 Fairmount Ave.. Phila.,Pa, 








Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 


F. & B. W. BNGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
e ers of tered RED POLLED 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. CATTLE, 


APLE VALLEY STOCK FARM.— Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes, from prize win- 
ners. CHAPMAN BROS., So. Rockwood, Mich. 


J OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich. 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


OW for Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and pros- 
pert. eases Angus herd in Michigan. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 


20 HEAD!Petled,Qurham Cattle, 


| A.B. & C.1. BURLEIGH,Mazon,]1). 


ERSEY CATTLE, ecansdauentors *31 
g granddaughters of 

such cows as Bell 

of Oxford, 23 lbs. 60z , Maggie Kule, 21 lbs. 5 oz., 
Palestine of Uxford, 21 lbs. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice. Stock registered. M. L. FRINK, Oxford, Mich. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 head to select from. Prices 
low. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Jersey Bull Calves for Sale. 
Cattle Ciub Stock Sire’s dam 94 lbs. butter one 
month. $20,crated. J.T. CLARK, Clinton, Mich. 


BEEF IS WANTED, 


ANw Lar SHURTHORN IS THE ANIMAL 
10 PROUUCE IT. 
20 FINE HEIFERS OFFERED 



































on very reasonable terms for 30 DAYS. 

THEY WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER. 

A few choice Merinos—Come quick if you waut 
them. Come or w 


rite. 
W. EK. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
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SHEEP. 


HAMPSHIRE oa ccon and bot gox ‘Pouce 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co.,Mick. 


HROPSHIRB HALL STOCK FARM.—A gravd lot 
yearling rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
,ambs: none better. L. §. Dunham, Concord, Mich 


BEAUTIFUL EWES 


Hlegant snropshires at specia: prices tor 2 
days. Write at once for price 1st. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 

















pe ROC-JERSEY SWINE; Barred Plymouth Rock 
fow.8; Pekin vucas; Jerusalem artichokes. 
H. sANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


ICE, large POLAND CHINA SUWS, bred to 
ob Wilkes, for Apriland May farrow. Prices 
low. F.M. PIGGOT', Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich: 











R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
«swine. Stuck for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ea. Reasunable p-ices. Correspondence solicited. 


[4s ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 


SHIKES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MEKCHANT KELLBY, Wooastock, Mich. 


Registered Victoria Swine. for saie. ** 


DR. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 











Poland-Chinas, ready for service. 
BOARS Prices low. Also B. P. Rock cosk- 
§ ¢rels. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. . 


POLAND CHINAS, evi Catalogue. 


CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 








safest best lister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. R 
a!l Bunches or Bl Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore throne Ke i+ 
WE GUARANTEE Siustic'Satsam wht 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Bals sold is Warran- 
ted to give catistasiin, Poe bh 80 por bottle, Sold 
by d or sent by express, charges paid, with fu 
directions for its,use. Send for descriptive circulars, 

nials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS O0O,, Cleveland, Ohio 
EILEEN SIT NIE TS ETE TEL, 





Sheepmen 


* You will have health- 
ier sheep, more and better 
wool if you use Chloro- 7 
Naptholeum Dip. Kills 
all ticks and lice, cures 
scab and foot-rot, cleans 
and increases the growth 
of the wool. 


Chloro-Naptholeum 


is a perfectly harmless antisep- 
tic, insecticide, and disinfect- 
ant, and the most effective stock 
remedy known, Bample bottle 
and circulars free. Agts.wanted. #4 

WEST DISINFECTING CO., # z 
206 & 208 E. 57th St., New York. , 
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or HORSE-HARD WORK 
*GALLED SHOULDERS, A 
g natural result. But why 
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toa 
Sckagene not cure the poor horse 
ay —® and coor him at work? 
BICKMORE’S GALL CURE 
uarantees Cure under 
_ theharness. Scratches, 
cuts, bruises. Any sore 








i TRADE aS MARK 






eee ie BICKMONE GALLCURE 
E SUREAND WORK THEHORSE-€0. Box 704, Old Town, Me. 
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Simplest, Cheapest and Best. 





\A clean, noncrushing cut. 
Handsome and convincing catalogue free. 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Christiana.Pa. 











1 
POLAND-CHINAS, ¢Onne boars and sows of 
high quality and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





Large English Berkshire Swine, 2'€s.°tarrow 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gf,ceeréen ese, 8. »- 


Rock and §. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eges 


for sale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


a 

Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Po: firrow;” ov 
head to select from. Also ht Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, Kaiten” 


ch. 
Beene icoe-Large English Berkshire Swine. 


INE BLOODED Cattle. Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Seu 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 


N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesviile, 

















I SOLD CORWIN KING for 820) at 7 years. » 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. ifyou wan 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


VE L WH FARM I. N. COWDREY, breeder 
CLO § A * of Duroc Jersey hogs; B- 
P. R. eggs in season; 60 kinds of strawberries; al! 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potat es, marketable 
size, Rural N.Y. No. 2, American Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No. 1, Wilson’s First Choice, Freeman 
and Everitt’s Six Weeks. Send for descriptive list. 
I will treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. 
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O WILSON, Ovem-s, Mich., proprietor © 

7. the Micbicaa Geatral here + fabgovey 

SHES? . ave 

gamer a 98 stock (both sexes) at 

reduced prices to make 

room for new comers. 


CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS, 
Eggs, 75 cents for 13; *° 
for $1.25. 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


APOPLEXY IN DUCKS. 








In a communication of March 25th, P. D. 
L., of Fisher, Mich., asks what is the 
matter with his ducks. Hesays they are 
taken sick all at once, seem to lose the use 
of their legs, flop around with their wings, 
and actas if something was after them. 
Then they quiet down, and after a while 
they die. : 

They have apoplexy-vertigo. Cause: 
Wades tow of blood to the head which is 
usnally caused by overfeeding. 

Treatment: It would be a good plan, if 
one was with them when taken, to hold 
their heads under a stream of water for a 
short time. This will arrest the disease for 
a time; then place the bird in a somewhat 
dark room by itself, and feed sparingly on 
soft, warm food fora few days; also give 
one tablespoonful of castor oil. Mix in 
their food a tablespoonful of sulphur to 
two quarts of feed three times a week. 
Give a teaspoonful of tincture of iron in 
two quarts of drinking water three times a 
week. Do not feed any more cob meal or 
cornmeal; it makes them too fat, and this 
causes more disease than any other one 
thing. 

Sometimes when a bird is taken as de- 
scribed above, it would be a good idea to 
bleed the bird from the large vein under 
the wing. Cut the vein lengthwise with a 
sharp knife. This will start the blood to 
— and the bird is all right in a short 
time. 

P. D. L. says he keeps his ducks in the 
basement of his barn. It seems to meas if 
this would not be the best place to keep 
them. It is damp and they do not get 
fresh air enough, and this would cause dis- 
ease to follow. My ducks areina small 
house where they run out at all times, day 
or night, as it pleases them, and have 
never had a sick one. Ducks will not stand 
as much heat a chickens. 


CaLHOUN Co., Mich. Cc. L. HOGUE. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
ROUP AND ITS CURE. 








The columns of poultry papers are filled 
with inquiries as to what ails my fowls, 
what will cure canker, sore head, roup and 
kindred diseases, and it seems as though an 
epidemic among poultry was visiting every 
yard. I firmly believe that it is of some- 
thing the same nature as la grippe in 
people. Be that as it may, it seems to be 
here to stay, and we must plan to fight it. 
Patent ventilators, and the constant resort 
to inbreeding, may be responsible for its 
origin. So many exhibition birds are 
afflicted that it would seem asif there is 
something in the forcing process adopted 
in preparing for exhibit, or else im the 
crowding together of birds, sometimes in 
drafts, that helps to foster the dread dis- 
ease. Cold and dampness, and crowded 


quarters, seem favorable to its develop- 
ment, and after the first 24 hours I think 
all authorities agree that, is absolutely in- 
curable; though the bird may seem to have 
recovered, ere many months pass it will die 
in a decline of some sort. The first 
symptoms are similar to a common cold— 
coughing, snezing, running at the nose, 
and is easily controlled if taken immediate- 
ly. Another form is swelled head and 
eyes and is more difficult to treat. A third 
form is canker,a cheese-like substance form- 
ing in the throat, on the tongue, and some- 
times in the windpipe or cleft in the roof 
of the mouth. Then there is the croupy 
form, disiinguished by a distressing. cough- 
ing, wheezing and struggling for breath. 
This is frequently fatal in a few hours, the 
bird dying from strangulation. In the 
diptheritive form great prostration occurs, 
while in other varieties the bird may seem 
quite well and yet be in a dangerous State. 

Another manifestation of the same dis- 
ease is an obscure form of dysentery run- 
ning for sometimes two weeks, very obsti- 
nate, and not yielding to treatment. The 
bird, if we look after the case, we will soon 
discover has either been exposed to drafts, 
or been kept in a damp place, and the dis- 
ease is practically catarrh of the bowels. 

I have found the first absolute necessity 
in relieving roup is to remove the bird toa 
dry,hot atmosphere; a room heated to 80 de- 
grees is none too warm for the first few 
hours, and sometimes this alone will effect 
a cure if the disease is in the form of a hard 
cold. It is quite essential that the room 
should be dry. If wheezing is present, blis- 
ter the throat from bill to crop with turpen- 
tine. This often gives immediate relief. 
A feather dipped in turpentine should be 
run into the cleft in the roof of the mouth, 
also down the throat, touching it lightly, 
and again in each nostril, and also on the 
outside duct above the bill. Then fumigate 
with sulphur, burned on live coals, until 
the bird sneezes and coughs violently, being 
careful not to prolong the fumigation to 
the point of suffocation. If canker is pres- 
ent, Scrape it off and touch the affected 
parts with carbolic acid. 

A warm room and proper care will cure 
the bird if he fs curable, without any 
further treatment, and if favorable 
Symptoms do not appear soon, the hatch- 
et may as wellend the trouble. The well 
birds should be removed to a warm dry 
coop, and the premises thoroughly fumi- 


gated with sulphur and cleaned before the 
birds are returned. Look out for cracks 
and air holes, and stop them, and if the 
quarters are very cold, keep a lighted 
lantern hanging in a safe place until the 
weather moderates. Give a little carbolic 
acid in the drinking water. The only bene- 
fit I have noticed from lime is in the drying 
of the fluors, as I believe the dust to be an 
irritant to the throat and bronchial organs. 
The sufferers from catarrhal affections of 
the bowels should be — a dose of sweet 
or castor oil and kept in warm dry quarters 
until cured, and fed only small quantities 
of cooked food. I believe this process will 
cure every bird that is worth saving. Pre- 
vention is better than cure, and from the 
time the cold rains of October begin until 
warm weather comes, it is well to be con- 
stantly on guard for this dangerous disease, 
and to keep fowls well sheltered from 
storms and cold winds. Go among them 
often at night, and if sneezing and coughing 
is heard, burn sulphur freely, staying close 
by so as to not overdo the matter, and to 
guard against fire. If you have a cold or 
sore throat, or even a case of chronic 
catarrh, you will be surprised to find how 
much it will be relieved by spending a little 
ttnfé in the poultry house while sulphur is 
burning. Try it and see. 

HILLspDALE Co., Mich. PRISCILLA PLUM. 
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THINKS CRITICISM WAS UNJUST. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
I am a careful reader of the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, and wait for it as I would for a 
dear friend whom I expect. Much good 
and valuable advice given in its pages has 
saved me dollarsagain and again. So when 
I received the paper Saturday, March 27th 
issue and came to the poultry page, I read 
friend Bronson’s article on ‘Setting Hens, 
etc.,” and was quite pleased with the de- 
scription of his way of doing things until I 
came to a passage which read as follows: 


“An advertiser this season says: ‘Every 
egg guaranteed to hatch.’ This man will 
have his hands full, etc. Seven chicks from 
13 eggs is called a fair hatch. For a manto 
guarantee every egg to hatch is nonsense. 
No man on earth can do it.” 

This of course alludes to me, and right 
here [ made up my mind to take issue with 
friend Bronson atonce. In the first place, 
I consider that I have a perfect right to 
givesuch a guarantee and thus give my 
patrons, what they expected, full value for 
their money. Thus I prove that it can be 
done, by replacing every infertileegg. But 
the amusing part comes in the following 
sentences: Hesays: ‘‘Forme, I will never 
sell another egg and guarantee it to hatch. 
I shall first see that my eggs are fertile,I will 
then pack them right, deliver them to the 
express office. and right there my respon- 
sibility ends.’? Now let us see about that. 
Friend Bronson in his advertisement on 
page 239 of March 27th issue says as follows: 
“Sure to hatch, etc.”’ In the sentence quot- 
ed above he says: “I shall first seethat my 
eggs are fertile,” and if this is not giving 
the reader in search of eggs to understand 
that he is to expect a full hatch from eggs 
purchased of friend B., then I don’t under- 
stand the English language and am will- 
ing to be corrected. ls it nota fact thata 
man sending his money for eggs, to a 
responsible breeder like friend B. and 
others, expects to get eggs that will hatch 
more than seven out of 13? I think it is, 
and therefore just and right to either return 
him his money paid for eggs not fertile, 
or replace them with others. 

Again, friend B. says: ‘The best way is 
not to sell any eggs at all—sell birds only.” 
Once more I take issue with friend B. Of 
course a breeder is not obliged to sell eggs, 
but suppose every breeder should stop sell- 
ing eggs for hatching. Where, oh, where 
would those poor mortals that want to 
start in the poultry business, but have not 
the money to pay for a fancy pen of birds, 
get their start? I for one object. If I want 
to get offspring of some fine stock which 
has taken the highest honors at some 
leading show, I don’t want to wait until 
Mr. Fancier has raised birds from that 
stock, and pay him from #% to $15 
apiece for them, when a setting of eggs will 
ut me in a position to have them for much 
ess. We shall always have unreasonable 
patrons to deal with; that is part of any 
business and cannot be helped. But as 
long as we are willing to do what is just. 
and give chronic kickers to understand 
that we will not be imposed upon, we can 
afford to sell eggs and guarantee them to 
hatch. GEO. H. REISSMAN. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


GEESE AFFECTED. 





H. A. Ladd, of Brooklyn,in a communica- 
tion of March 27th, asks “‘What is the mat- 
ter with my large geese.”” He says they are 
all right in the morning, but towards night 
they seem to lose the use of their legs, and 
eannot, or do not, standup. He also says 
they eat with the rest of his poultry, and 
have the run of the farm, also have ponds 
of water to swim in. 
I should think perhaps that his geese 
swimin the pond more of the time than 
they run around on the farm. We must re- 
member that geese do not need any more 
water than chickens, only what they want 
costing $3, will weave 


MY FENCE TOOLS upright stays in barb or 


smooth, new or old wire fences 80 as to turn pigs. 








to drink, and if allowed to run in the water 
too much their legs get cold and become 
numb, and they cannot walk. If allowed 
to continue in this way they will lose the 
use of them entirely. 

This is what ails friend Ladd’s geese. He 
finds after they get warm during the night 
they are all right, so he should keep them 
out of the ponds until the weather is warm; 
even then it is not a — plan to allow 
them the run of the pond too much. It would 
be wise to shut them up ina yard for a few 
days and let them get strength in their legs 
before they run around much; this will be 
of great benefit to them. 

You had better mre them something to 
strengthen them. The following recipe wili 
be found of great benefit, given twice a day 
for three days, then stop for three days,and 
— three days, for a week, given ina 
pill or a powder in their soft feed. This is 
sufficient for one fowl; if there are more, 
increase the amount: One grain of sulphate 
of iron, five grains of phosphate of lime,and 
halfa grain of quinine. ‘his is one of the 
best tonics ever used, and is good for all 
kinds of poultry. It should be given at 
times when the fowls seem to bedumpy and 
do not eat, and it will help them at once. 

CaLHOUN Co. Cc. L. HOGUE. 








Pretty 
Poll . 


She’s just “poll parroting.’”’ 
There’s no prettiness in pills, 
except on the theory of “pretty 
is that pretty does.” In that 
case she’s right. 


3 Pi 
Ayer’s Pills 
do cure biliousness, constipation, 
and all liver troubles. 














To Benefit Others. 


The Editor of The Bloomfield lowa Farmer 
: Writes of the Good Done by 
DR. MILES’ NEW HEART CURE, 












men and women who wish others to 

know what has restored them to 
health and happiness. Mr. C. F. Davis, pub- 
lisher of one of the best newspapers in Iowa, 
writes from Bloomfield Ia., Aug 18 1896. “My 
desire to benefit others prompts me to write 
this. We have used Dr. Miles’ Remedies in 
my family for nearly two years with most 
gratifying results. We 
would'nt now do with- 
out them. My wife had 
been weakly and down 
nearly every summer 
for -the past fifteen 
years. Dr. Miles' Heart 
Cure is exactly what 
its name implies; a 
sure cure for a weak, fluttering, palpitating 
heart, and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver Pills 
are most excellent.” 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDICAL CoO., Elkhart, Ind. 


\ | 
7 ARE a great many unselfish 

















bulls—everything. Send for description and free 
booklet, ‘ The A. B.C of Fence Making,”’ to 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 84, Alton Ill. 








Who 
opened that 
bottle of 


HIRES 


Rootbeer? 


The popping of a 
cork froma bottle of 
Hires is a signal of 
good health and plea- 
sure. A sound the 


old folks like to hear 


—the children can’t 
resist it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


§ is composed of the 
very ingredients the 
system requires. Aiding 
the digestion, soothing 
the nerves, purifying 
the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for temper- 
ance people. 

Nade me: by 
™he Tharies E. Hifes Co., Phila, 
A package makes 5 gallons, 
Sold everywhere. 











GENERAL AGENTS 


ed to superintend sub- 








UFF LEGHORNS, S.C. B. Leghorns, Barred P. 
Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin Ducks. Beggs 
81 per 17. E. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 


ULTRY.—For catalog of leading varieties ad- 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow, Mich. 


M B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
e breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 


J F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 


Choice Buff Leghorn Eggs, $1 per 15, 


Address J. L. PAUL, Norwalk, Ohio. 


LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS oo7 cir si por is: 90 tor 
$1.50. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 
EG r R 4 XN ; Big Barred P. Rocks ex 
EGGS OR HATCHING. cntatveiy. “Pita “ana 
per 16. E. M. KIS, Reading, Mich 

| of a" afm rained 8. C. B. LEG- 
18 eggs $1. Sure to bore ella my poe ayy 


years a breeder. 80 acres run 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


Baz LEG HORNS.—Eggs from pen No. 1, $1.50 
for 15; eggs from pen No. 2, $1 for 15. No stock 
to spare. A few Light Brahma Cockerels. Light 
Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15. L. A. A. SMITH, 
Lock Box 653, Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Srown cee strain. 


ted, and bred for Egg Production. Eve 
guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write fer 
particulars. G0. H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich. 


ca. Iu. CLOG USE, 

Prop. Hillbrook Poultry Farm, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Breeder of high class Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Poland-China swine. B. P. R. eggs, $2 per 13. 
Stock for sale. Write for prices. 
































NGLISH PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE, 82.50 
4 perl3 Order early and get June birds. Finest 
game bird on earth. Money must accompany 
orders. F. T. HYNKE, Brighton, Mich. 


p) MANN BONE CUTTERS s0t' 


\(! NOTHING ON EARTH WILL 
MA LAY 
Tih. patie. free if you name 


Like Green Cut Bone. 
LFORO, mass. 


162, FIRST PREMIUMS 


PRAIRIE STAT 
exclusively, Send | Mg — 
PBAIBIEZ STATE INOB. C0, Homer City, Pa. 
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THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR. Incubator 


Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
regulating. The 

reliable, and arst-elass 

im the market. 

ZO. ERTEL 





BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And pay ~ see giving it 


The firm who is afraid te 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no faith 
in their machine. We will 


if acent until oak gad r ON TRIAL, 


child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
First Prize World’s Fair. and will 





- B. Send us the 
names of three persons interested in poultry 
and 25c. and we will send you “The Bicyc:e; 118 
Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 

Von Culin Incubator Co., Box 1380, Delaware City, Bel. 
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CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
‘ FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


Ziel 

{ Presipent—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. — 

> VicE-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

E Secretary-TREas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 

W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. — Damon; 

F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 

Springport. ae. 
All communications relating to the organization 

of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 

Rochester, Mich. 














GOOD NEWS FOR MICHIGAN FARM- 
ERS’ CLUBS. 





The request recently made through this 
department, “That ail clubs in the State 
signify to their members in the Legislature, 
the action which they desire them to take 
in dealing with measures which are before 
the Legislature,’ has met with a very gen- 
eral response on the partof the local clubs, 
which is very gratifying to the officers of 
the State Association. These expressed 
wishes of the clubs cannot fail to produce 
most beneficial results. 

Farmers’ clubs are proving to be cheap, 
practical and efticient organizations and 
thus they meet with popular approval. 
The number in the State is being steadily 
increased, but there yet remain many com- 
munities which are depriving themselves 
of these benefits and this is their loss. 

The membership and working powers of 
the State Association are being healthfully 
enlarged. 

While Michigan has the credit of being 
the leader in farmers’ club organization, 
and also of forming the first State Associa- 
tten, her good example is being closely 
followed by many of her sister States, nota- 
bly Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, while inquiries, as to the best 
methods of inaugurating club work, are 
being received from as far west as Colorado, 
and from south as far as Georgia—they 
having learned, through the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, of the work being done in this 
State. 

The officers of the State Association, 
while earnestly desiring, and faithfully 
striving to neglect no part of the work in 
the State during this important legislative 
year, are also seeking to aid in the extend- 
ing of the work in other States, and this in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the State Association at its annual meet- 


ing held Feb. 4th and 5th, 1897. 
J.T. DANIELLS, 





REPOR'LS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





CENTRAL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The March meeting was held atthe home 
of Mason Stoddard, in Lebanon township, 
on the 10th. The attendance was good, 
many attending for the first time. Several! 
new members were enrolled. 

N. J. Baker gave a talk on Indian corn 
culture. He would prefer sod ground, 
manured in July or August previous to the 
season of planting. He would not prepare 
the ground till late, just allow time to pre- 
pare the seed bed for planting the latter 
partof May. He would plow shallow, and, 
if dry, use the rojler, and prefers planting 
in drills, using a regular corn drill. Culti- 
vate before the corn is up, using a Breed’s 
weeder or spike tooth harrow. As soon as 
the corn is nicely up use a wheel cultiva- 
tor, running it as deeply as possible with- 
out turning up the sod. Continue to 
cultivate deeply if the season is wet, but 
shallow if dry, und cultivate often. Stop 
cultivating when corn is in the tassel. Do 
not be in a hurry to cut, but let the corn 
get thoroughly ripe. 

Jay Sessions would always use the roller 
to make the ground more compact; would 
cultivate after tasseling if crust forms; 
thinks machines for husking expensive, 
and that they spoil corn for market and 
fodder for feeding. 

P. A. Corey: ould not have a shredder 
husk my corn if J could get it done for 
nothing. 

Mr. Groves thinks the time is coming 
when we shall not husk much of our corn. 

Mr. Martin: Ihave fed many acres of 
corn unhusked to fattening steers, sheep 
and hogs with good results. 

F. Bolender likes his machine for cutting 
corn very much. Why is it nota good plan 
to grind corn with the husks on? 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick read a paper on ‘‘Vivi- 
section in our public schools.” It is a 
question whether vivisection has given any 
advance to medical science. In our com- 
mon schools our teachers are not experts in 
anatomy or surgery, nor are our pupils 
medical students. Children should be 
taughtto be humane. The brutal element 
should not be encouraged. 

A paper on poultry raising was read by 
Mrs. Wm. Langdon. She thinks a man 
who goes to town with a basket of eggs, 
buys a little sugar, a little tea, and spends 
the greater part for tobacco, ought to be 
ashamed to meet a hen when he returns 
home. She prefers Plymouth Rocks; likes 
large enclosed pens where dry litter is 

laced and the hens are required to scratch 

or their grain. She thinks wheat the 
main food for producing eggs, and feeds it 
warm in cold weather. She also feeds warm 
mash three times a week, scraps from the 
table alternate days, and at night feeds 


warm corn. Give plenty of water, as a hen 
drinks more water than any other animal 
of corresponding size. There is money in 
turkeys if they can have range without 
disturbing neighbors. In raising chickens 
Mrs. Langdon thinks early settings desir- 
able, as the chickens then get out of the 
way of turkeys, and develop at the right 
season. To keep a sitting hen, tie her with 
a string attached to her leg. The price of 
success with poultry is eternal vigilance, 
and patience equal to that of Job. 

“The new woman” was the title of a 
paper by Miss Etta Stoddard. Woman is 
the same, yet changed; changed in her en- 
vironments. Holland was the first country 
to give freedom to women. Woman was 
first considered a subject for charity, next 
needlework was considered a suitable 
means by which she might earn a compe- 
tence, and to-day the doors of every indus- 
try are open to her. Education has made 
the change. Educational institutions make 
no discrimination in the advantages of- 
fered. No woman should condemn the 
privilege, even though she may not grasp 
the advantage. There are no superfluous 
women. There is a m°n for every woman, 
though they may be far apart. If such as 
Frances Willard, Clara Barton and others 
represent the new woman,let us have more 
_of them. 

A resolution was passed favoring the 
Kimmis bill. D. @. LOCKE, Cor. Sec. 


LINDEN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Linden Club met at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Hopkins, of Argentine, March 
19th. Theclub has not met before for four 
months on account of the great amount of 
sickness. 

There was a large crowd present, and a 
good and profitable time was enjoyed. 

The next meeting will be at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. McHugh, of Linden, 
Saturday, April17th. An interesting pro- 
gram is being prepared and an excellent 
time is expected. MARY HARRIS, Cor. Sec. 
WEST LEONI AND EAST BLACKMAN FARM- 

ERS’ CLUB. 

The West Leoni and East Blackman 
Farmers’ Club met on the 18th inst. with 
the Hawkins brothers, in West Leoni. 
There were about 75 present. 

The meeting was called to order at the 
regular hour by the president. Communi- 
cation read from the State secretary in 
regard to House Bill No. 198. It was given 
to the committee on resolutions. They re- 
ported in favor of the bill. It was voted on 
by the club and carried unanimously, and 
sent to our representative at Lunsing, ask- 
ing him to work for the same. 

At the afternoon session the question 
box brought out the following: ‘‘What is 
the duty of the members of this club in re- 
gards to the pure food bill before the legis- 
lature?”? Sustain it. ‘‘When is the best 
time to sow cloversved?” Now. “Is it 
better to pay $40,000 for repairs on the 
county building or pay that amount on a 
new one?” Payiton a pew one. “When 
is the best time to sow Alfafa?” In June. 
“What breed of cattle is the best for farm- 
ers to raise?’’ Shorthorns. ‘‘Which has 
the most profit in raising, ducks or tur- 
keys?” ‘What are farmers going to raise 
this year that they may profit by it?’ 

Question for discussion at April meeting, 
“Ought mortgages to be taxed?” 

The club voted in favor of a new court 
housé, and adjourned to meet the third 
Thursday in April at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Buchfink. REPORTER. 


HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A very pleasant afternoon was spent by 
Holly Center Farmers’ Club at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Wheeler, March 25th. 
In the absence of President Mitchell the 
meeting was called to orier by the vice- 
president, John Fagan. 

After the program the question for the 
day, “Township meetings,’ was taken up. 
The ladies having no interest in the subject 
took no partin the discussion. In opening 
the discussion, reference was made to the 
lax manner in which the liquor law has 
been enforced, and the necessity of remov- 
ing the saloon element from politics. It 
was thought that as farmers bear the bur- 
den of taxation, they ought to have their 
share of town offices and be at least repre- 
sented on the township board. It was also 
very wisely remarked that if we wished to 
accomplish anything we must work more 
and talk less, take more interest in town- 
ship meetings, turn out to the caucuses,and 
by earnest, united effort turn down “rings” 
and machine methods, electing nct the 
office seeker, but without regard to politics 
nominate and strive to elect only the 
best men, “fs 

The next meeting will be held April 8th, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Green, 
when the following question will be dis- 
cussed: “How can township and county 
expenses be reduced?” COR. SEC. 


OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The last regular meeting of the Olive 
Branch Farmers’ Ciub was held with Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Hadley, of Rose township, 
Oakland County, March 27th, 1897, about 
thirty-five being present. President Wm. 
Jones occupied the chair. 

Anenjoyable program of literary exer- 
cises was given. Rev. Jobn Porterfield, of 
Davisburg, was made an honorary member. 
¥ollowing Mr. R. K. Divine’s crop report, 
the club entered on the discussion of the 
question: ‘Do we as farmers attend to our 
affairs, public and private, as we should?” 
A spirit of confession seemed to animate the 
most of the members, and the prevailing 
sentiment seemed in the direction of render- 
ing a negative response to the question. 
They would recognize the advantage of 
farmers taking account of their affairs as 
closely as merchants by the aid of some 
= of bookkeeping; of their keeping 
themselves thoroughly well posted; and of 





their looking after public matters for them- 
selves and not having those who are not 





farmers,or the lawyers, to do this for them. 
D. M. Garner, who had opened the talk on 
the question, in closing expressed himself 
as much pleased with thediscussion. Mr. 
Clark, of the White Lake Farmers’ Club, 
being present,invited this club to meet with 
them the following Saturday, or April 3rd, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gordon, 
in Rose township. The next regular meet- 
ting of this club will be held the fourth 
Saturday in April with Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Jones, of Clarkston. 

The questions then willbe: ‘'Whatis the 
highest duty we. owe our country at the 
present time?’ and, ‘Ought mortgages to 
be taxed?”’ REPORTER. 


SEVILLE AND SUMNER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The April meeting was held the Ist. inst., 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. 
Their house was well filled, notwithstand- 
ing the almost impassable condition of the 
roads. 

Action of the club was taken favoring a 
meeting the first Thursday of May for the 
special purpose of discussing the lessons of 
the Round-Up institute recently held in 
St. Louis. 

Mrs. Geo. Gee extended an invitation to 
.hold this meeting at her residence, which 
was accepted. As the interest in our club 
work and the membership are both in- 
creasing, President Pugsley was authorized 
to negotiate fora hall for permanent and 
central location of club meetings. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
question box. 

1st. Which is the most profitable crop, 
corn or oats? Corn crop was given prefer- 
ence. 

2d. Does it pay to washsheep? Opinton 
favored washing the lighter medium wools, 
but not the greasy Merinos. 

In view of the fact that some other 
farmers’ clubs of this county have favored 
the reduction of the pay of the board of 
supervisors while in session, and believing 
it would be the most effectual of any 
remedy for long sessions, our club passed 
a resolution favoring the reduction of the 
pay of each supervisor, while in attendance 
on Sessions of the board, to two dollars per 
day. Aresolution was also yassed favor- 
ing the reduction of pay of county drain 
commissioner to two and one-half dollars 
per day. 

Mr. E. Potter read a paper entitled ‘‘Does 
the silo pay?” Mr. Potter said although 
he did not have a silo he believed it paid 
the man handling cows to build one. 
Feeding ensilage largely increased the 
milk and butter product, made it possible 
to keep an increased number of cows on 
the farm, as corn would grow the most 
feeding value per acre and made the best 
ensilage. A friend of his in the East had 
succeeded in getting the high average of 
$108 per head per annum for a large number 
of cows by feeding ensilage and selling 
milk in city. 

In reply to the question, “What will it 
cost to build asilo?’”? Mr. Jas. McNamarah 
thought he had creditable information 
thatasilo sufficiently large to feed 12 or 
15 cows could be built for $40. 

After quite a lengthy discussion of the 
Association question for April, it was, by 
vote, decided unanimously in favor of tax- 
ing mortgages. COR. SEC’Y. 


FARMERS’ UNION CLUB OF TECUMSEH. 


This club met last with Mr. and Mrs. 
Holdridge on March 20th. The Mortgage 
Tax Law was up for discussion. 

L. H. McConnell opened the discussion by 
saying that he considered a law to exempt 
mortgages from taxation unjust, and a 
scheme to shift the burden of taxation upon 
those least able to bear it; and that the plea 
that the rates of interest would thus be 
lowered was but a bait to get the people to 
agree toit. For one, he did not propose to 
vote for men who would support such a 
measure. 

Mr. Smeltzer said the bill sounded to him 
very much like a Henry Georgeidea. He 
believed it would lower the essessment of 
Tecumseh ,000. 

Mr. Raymond said that if the farmers 
understood the measure they would not ob- 
ject to it. He thought it might be the 
means of drawing outside capital into the 
State and lowering the rate of interest to 
four or five per cent. He said the super- 
visors in many cases failed to get at the 
mortgages, and that in other cases the bor- 
rower was made to sign a contract to pay 
the tax. 

Mr. McConnell thought that‘if a man 
signed his own death warrant he alone 
should suffer. 

R. M. Boyd believed the bill exempting 
mortgages from taxation very unjust. He 
thought the 1891 Mortgage Law the best 
we ever had. No supervisor had any trou- 
ble in getting at the mortgages under that 
law. He does not believe that the proposed 
change will lower interest rates. 

Mr. Smeltzer wanted to know why the 
club had never united with the State As- 
sociation. After some discussion it was de- 
cided to unite at once. 

aa following resolution was then adopt- 
ed: 

The Farmers’ Union Club of Tecumseh 
believes that the repeal of the Mortgage 
Tax Law would be a great injustice to the 
already overburdened tillers of the soil and 
honest laborers by placing upon them the 
tax of the capitalists whoare already exact- 
ing more than their just bg tee from 
labor. Therefore, Resolved, That this club 
rotests against the repeal of the Mortgage 
ax Law. 

This being the last meeting of the season, 

the club adjourned till fall. REPORTER. 
DEERFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Deerfield Club met at the beautiful 
home of ex-county clerk Ge). D. Brown on 
March 18th. - After President John D. 
Gulick called the meeting together Mr. 
Brown gave an address of welcome He 
thought that the club was a good thing as 
it brought the farmers together and they 





seemed like relatives to one another, and 
met with a good hearty shake of the hand 
and recognized one another as if they had 
g han “Tne P 

e topic, e Power and Policy of 
Board of Gaseredanes.* was led b Wan. ee 
Redfield. Hespoke of the law y which 
they are governed, and — the appoint- 
ment of the various committees. 

He was followed by ex-Supervisor Samuel 
Craft who has been supervisor at different 
times for twelve years. He spoke of the 
supervisors dealing with the poor fund 
Each supervisor should investigate every 
case individually. If he did not he would 
surely be imposed upon by people who 
would make application for things which 
were luxuries. When supervisor he had re- 
ceived requests for worsted dresses at Sixty 
cents a yard, and for three-dollar hats, 

N. V. Coomer then spoke of the policy of 
the Board in settling with county officers. 
He read the statutes and explained thatthe 
Board could not change the fees fixed by 
statute. 

The discussion then became general and 
Chas. M. Brooks, a supervisor from the 
second ward of Mt. Pleasant city, was call- 
ed for. Hespoke of the manner in which 
the poor are assisted and said that where 
one poor family was helped, they usually 
had some friend or relative who, learning 
of the fact, wanted help too. After asking 
for help once they were usually very free to 
come again, oftener and oftener. He also 
thought we should have a Board of County 
Auditors, consisting of three members, in 
place of the Board of Supervisors. 

E. Kane, supervisor of Union town- 
ship was then called upon. He said that 
many men who are elected supervisors are 
honest and intend to do the fair thing by 
their townships but that they are led astray 
by some scheming politician or by some pet 
idea gotten up by a majority of the Board. 
The poor reformer is then sat down upon 
and his township raised, and asa conse- 
quence his career as a supervisor is termin- 
ated by the peopleat home. Hethought also 
that there is bribery sometimes used ‘on the 
Board, and he hoped to see the day when 
there should not be a politician allowed to 
come near the Board, or be allowed in our 


legislative halfs. 
N. V. COOMER, Reporter. 
UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The March meeting was held at the resi- 
dence of Stephen Rowell. There were 
fifty-six present. After the meeting was 
called to order, Wm. Woodbury, delegate to 
the State Association, made his report. | 

Economy in township offices was next 
discussed. Mr. Keyes believed that our 
township expenses are generally well taken 
care of and our money economically ex- 
pended. There was no opposition, nor any 
one prepared to take a different position. 

For some time after dinner Mr. Rowell 
interested all with a talk on deer hunting. 
From a diagram he showed the position his 
party took while “hunting in line.’ For 
a number of years he has made trips north 
annually for hunting and fishing and kas 
studied closely the habits of thedeer. A 
collection of antlers attests to the fact that 
there are few as successful hunters as he. 

The question of State appropriations for 
farmers’ institutions was brought up and 
discussed by Mr. Hudson and others, who 
thought that farmers could not corsistent- 
ly ask for special appropriations favoring 
their industry. It was also stated that the 
movement was not started by farmers but 
by spoils seekers. It was thought that 
each county should furnish its own talent 
or be at the expense of procuring it. 

The regular question for discussion was 
‘*A study of the proceedings of the board of 
supervisors.’? Subdivisions of the ques- 
tion had been handed members at a pre- 
vious meeting and quite a complete report 
was brought in. 

The April meeting will be held with Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Smith on the first Saturday of 


the month. 
MRS. L. SMITH, Cor. Sec’y. 
EAST ARLINGTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association was organized October 
5th, 1882. We hold our meetings quarterly, 
rotating at the homes of members, limiting 
its membership to sixteen farms. We have 
always maintained a lively interest and 
= meetings have been beneficial and so- 
cial. 

When we first organized our object was 
to view the different farms and discuss 
what we saw that was of interest and va!- 
ue. Wesoon began to have literary exer- 
cises and a question box, and usually a 
paper was read, or an essay, recitations 
and discussions interspersed with music. 
In our pened | exercises the ladies led, s0 
we are not obliged togive every third ques- 
tion to the ladies. - 

Some of our members are anxious to join 
the State Association, but we have not 
come to a definite conclusion yet. 

Our last meeting was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Hutchins, on_ March 
18th. Mr. Hutchins came from England 
when a lad, worked by the month, accumu: 
lating thereby enough to purchase a small 
place and adding thereto until he now has 
one hundred acres, and it is one of the best 
farms in the township. He built a good 
barn a year ago, and the past season he 
built a nice farm residence, making him & 
beautiful home, and showing what energy 
and persevering} toil will accomplish—a2 
object lesson for many a young man. 

After dinner came the excellent literary 
exercises, followed by the question hg 
The latter caused a lively discussion. T ic 
sowing of cloverseed attracted considerable 
attention. ‘The mortgage tax law, thoug” 
unjust as it now stands, is a hard law ’ 
remedy. All seemed to be especially ill 
terested in the passage of the Kimmis bill. 

Some other matters need our atrention. 
We pay our Superintendent of Public fl 
struction $1,000 per annum,and our — 
sioner of Schools $1,200,thus paying the ve 
or officer more than the more important one 
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These are hard times and we must econo- 
mize and ought to know where to begin. 
The proposed Attorney General’s salary, 
the farmers think, it is too high and the 
rural districts will oppose it at the polls. I 
think $2,000 would have been more Satis- 
factory. 
C. O. NASH, Cor. Sec’y. 
NORTHWEST UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Notwithstauding the fact that threaten- 
ing clouds were overhead and that the mud 
was about as deep asitever gets, a good 
crowd gathered at the pleasant home of 
President Zincke to help along the second 
regular meeting of the club on March 18th. 

After dinner the meeting was called to 
order and a very interesting program was 
listened to. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we as members of the 
Northwest Union Farmers’ Club, are in 
favor of the following bills before the legis- 
lature: 

1. The Kimmis salary blll. 

®, Prohibiting the collection of pay for 
newspapers sent beyond the time of sub- 
scription. 

3. The suppression of saloons near 
cational institutions. 

4, The repeal of the mortgage tax law. 

5. The repeal of the law relating to the 
gathering of farm statistics. 

The question for discussion was, ‘‘Which 
is preferable, a creamery or a home dairy?” 
and was well discussed. The paper on 
“Rag Carpets,’ by Mrs. Frank Storms, 
caused considerable merriment. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Spar- 
ling on April 16th. The question for dis- 
cussion is, ‘‘How does the condition of the 
farmer compare with that of other classes 
of society?” and for the ladies the ‘subject 
of ‘“‘Housecieaning”’ was selected. 

FRANK STORMS, Cor. Sec’y. 


OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Our president and vice-president being 
absent, Geo. D. Cowdin was made chairman 
of the club meeting held at Mr. Frank 
Adams’ on the 27th of March. 

Notwithstanding it was a day of caucus- 

es and the roads terrible muddy, there was 
a good attendance. 
OJames Adams opened discussion on the 
question, ‘Shall the club discuss religious 
and political questions?’”’ He was in favor 
of admitting such questions. There were 
few questions that did ncet,sincidentally, at 
least, partake of the nature of politics and 
religion. He considered a study of Scrip- 
tare good for all, and he felt that members 
of the club would be benefited by the dis- 
cussion of all such questions. 

J.G. Noble said that while it might add 
to the interest of a discussion to bring in, 
as a matter of history or illustration, ideas 
relating to those questions, he was opposed 
to opening the bars to them. He thought 
that it would engender bad feeling. 

Payne Chappel thought the old rules, 
which shut out such questions, had served 
us well, and he was in favor of continuing 
them. 

Jacob Lomir also felt that our work 
— be smoother without a change of 
rules. 

Andrew J. Taylor thought mixing in a 
pe politics and religion would be a good 
thing. 

Harvey Francis considered it safe for us 
to talk on such questions and claimed it 
would add to the interest. 

Edson Taylor explained that the rule in 
our constitution prohibiting such questions 
had been. placed there for safety and 
should be retained. 

Mrs. Geo. D. Cowdin, by telling a story, 
illustrated her opposition to a change. 

rs. A. J. Taylor considered the change 
perfectly safe. 

Geo. Cowdin said it might be all right to 
admit politics, but he would not dare in- 
clude religion. 

D. Loomis and others gave their 
reasons in opposition to a change. Bya 
decisive vote it was decided to continue 
the old rule. 

In answer to the query as to the use of 
lightning rods, it was very evident that 
but few people believe in them. It was 
claimed that tall trees near a house were a 
protection and that the best place to put 
up a rod was on a high pole near the build- 
ings. It was generally :conceded that a 
properly constructed rod, rightly placed, 
vith sufficient height of rod above the 
roof to correspond with size of building 
would be a protection. It was observed 
that when rods became displaced and out 
of repair, they were never put back again, 
but were taken down. 

The Association question relative to the 
taxation of mortgages was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, and the members 
were practically unanimous in their 
or to the repeal of the present law, 
unless the law of 1891 could be re-enacted. 
That law, with certain amendments, would 
reach every moitgage held against 
property in the state, and would help the 
se man with a mortgage on his property. 

n speaking with members of our club I 
find them to be well satisfied with the 
officers of the State Assuciaiion and with 
all connected with the work of securing 
favorable action on the several propo- 
sitions of the club by the legislature. 

REPORTER. 
WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Althongh the roads were in a nearly im- 
passable condition, there was a good 
attendance at the March meeting of the 
Wixom Club, which was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Erwin. 

The Association question was handled 
entirely by Supervisors Sibley and Vowles, 
as the report of the doings of the board of 
Oakland county was issued too late to 
enable other members to supply themselves 
with information on the subject. 

Thosé gentlemen gave very interesting 
talks upon the duties, powerstand methods 


edu- 


of the boards; but when it came _ to 
answering interrogations, some of their 
answers were marked by frankness, but too 
many by evasiveness. They were evident- 
ly on guard, and not inclined to give away 
information that might redound to the 
discredit of the board or any county officer. 

Of course there is an altitude which we 
naturally expect a public officer to assume, 
but too much shyness on his part will not 


llay distrust or satisfy the public. 
anes B. T. NICHOLSON, Cor. Sec. 


SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


South Jackson mud is not a pleasant 
thing, but in spite of its omnipresence a 
goodly crowd assembled at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Kemmel, March 26, to at- 
tend the regular meeting of the South 
Jackson Farmers’ Club. 

The topic of the day was “A study of the 
proceedings of the Board of Supervisors,” 
and was divided into seven sub-headings. 
Mr. L. M. Rhoades opened the discussion 
by giving a careful summary of the meth- 
ods of business usually adopted by a board 
of supervisors. His remarks showed a 
knowledge of his subject. 

Mr. Milton Reed called attention to the 
inequality of assessments between city and 
farm The interests of the city 
and of the country are different, an&the 
farmer pays an unjust proportion of the 
tax for what can benefit the city alone. 
Jackson’s proposed new charter and the 

uestion of its justice to the farmers was 

iscussed. 

Mr. D. H. Goldsmith advised everyone to 
look over carefully a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the board. By so doing, errors can 
be noted and the best means of correcting 
them studied out. 

Mr. Robt. Tygh discussed the power and 
policy of the board in caring for the poor. 
A certain class of poor must always be 
looked after and one way todo the looking 
would be to shut them out of the saloons. 
But how are we todo it? The Bible says 
“the poor ye have always with you” and 
Mr. Tygh believes the statement to be cor- 
rect. 

Mr. S. A. Strong earnestly believes that 
both saloons and the use of tobacco can be 
abolished. 

Mr. Samuel Raven discussed the salaries 
paid county officers, and Mr. Goldsmith ex- 
pressed himself in favor of all county 
officers being paid fixed salaries. 

Mr. Strong was called upon to discuss the 
“power and policy of the board in deter- 
mining the length of its sessions” but said 
he saw nothing in the subject to discuss. 
The board should adjourn when it got 
through. 

The query, ‘‘Why am I farmer?’ pro- 
pounded to each member of the club elicit- 
ed a varied lot of answers. Here are a few: 
“Force of circumstances;”’ ‘Pa taught it to 
me;” “Case of necessity—poorhouse or 
farming;” ‘‘Because I married a farmer;”’ 
“Had a trap sprung on me and could never 
get it unsprung; ‘Because its slow but 
sure;” “You can’t starve on a farm;”’ ‘‘Be- 
cause I missed my calling.”? But the ma- 
jority responded in substance: ‘Because I 
liked it; and the discussion closed in a 
general feeling that, though farming might 
be a little slow, it offered an honorable 
living and was a pretty good profession 
after all. 

Pres. Hammond announced that the next 
meeting will be held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Seymour Smith on the last Satur- 
day in April, and the topics for discussion 
at that date will be, ‘‘Should mortgages be 
taxed?” to be opened by S. A. Strong, and 
“The Curfew Law,’’by Helen M. Carpenter. 
No further business remaining, the meeting 
adjourned. 
HELEN M. CARPENTER, Reporter. 
E. CAMBRIDGE AND W. FRANKLIN FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 


In spite of bad roads,an earnest and inter- 
ested company filled the big stone mansion 
of Pres. Case, the 20th inst., to listen to the 
discussion of ‘‘tbe powers, privileges, and 
perquisites of the Board of Supervisors.” 

No young farmer, who has an eye to the 
future, could afford to miss such an occa- 
sion, for it was an education in matters of 
county official administration. 

One thing seemed to be well proven, and 
that is that the supervisors cannot do their 
work,in a careful and painstaking manner, 
in any less time than is generally consum- 
ed for that purpose, and with few excep- 
tions it was conceded that the supervisors 
are anxious to do their work in as expedi- 
tious and inexpensive a manner as possible. 

A short discussion of the Kimmis 
“County Salaries Bill,’’ resulted in a unan- 
imous vote in favor of the “Bill,’’ and a 
petition to that effect was extensively sign- 
ed to be sent to our representatives at 
Lansing. Had there been time,a discussion 
of the repeal of the ‘Mortgage Tax Law,” 
would have resulted, without doubt, in a 
unanimous, No! ! in large letters. 


If, as Mr. Helm intimated in his letter of 
March 13th, the provisions of the law are 
evaded by all except a few persons, ‘‘most- 
ly widows, old maids, and school teachers, 
who do not know enough to dodge the tax,”’ 
then in the name of justice let us have the 
law amended so as to catch the delinquents 
who do not pay, instead of its repeal. 
Again, Mr. Helm says he has not a dol- 
lar in mortgages, although he invests a 
great deal of money for others, in that 
way. As a lawyer, Mr. H. should not 
be caught off his guard, in this way, for it 
looks, ‘‘to a man up a tree” asif he were 
working, in his letter of March 13th, for 
these same money-lending clients of his, 
and he may remember, perhaps, that “they 
who held the clothes of the men who 
stoned Stephen” were held equally guilty 
with the actual slayers. 

The farmers are getting their eyes wide 
open, in these days of financial] disaster, 
and they are close on the trail of those who 


of those whom they consider their enemies. 

While they ask for no ‘‘class legislation,” 
they do ask and insist upon equal taxation 
for all, and if necessary to enforce this law, 
to make the mortgage forfeit to the State, 
incase it is proved that the owner has in 
any he evaded the honest interpretation 
of the law. Mr. Helm declares that “the 
professional money-lender is always sharp 
enough to dodge the tax,” hence, he says, 

ou catch “just the little (i. e. the honest) 

sh.” Then farmer legislators, we pray 
you to make the net fine enough to catch 
the big fish Jike Lawyer H. and his client- 


age. 
This question will be fully discussed at 
the next meeting of the club, which will be 
on April 10th at the residence of Mr. and 

Mrs. J. S. Pentecost. 
L. W. GERMAN, Cor. Sec. 


Urterinary Department, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accempany the letter. 

















SpLint.—I have a coit tnree years old 
that went lame the fore part of Jast winter. 
Had asmall bunch on the inside of hind 


leg. I thought it might be a spavin. What 
ails him? I have used saltpeter and vine- 
gar. O. LG. E., Eagle, Mich.—Your colt has 
a splint. Apply caustic balsam once a week 
and he will soon be all right. 


GARGET— OBSTRUCTED TKATS.—A young 
cow that calved March 3lst has three of 
her teats obstructed. This is her second 


calf and she was troubled some before. Is 
there any remedy other than to use a milk- 
ing tube? A. H., Lemon, Mich.—Foment 
udder with hot water twice aday. Apply 
tincture of belladonna twice a day before 
milking her. You will milk her much more 
easily with a tube. However, if three teats 
are obstructed her case is serious. 


MrE@rims.— What ails my hens when they 
stretch their necks up, turn their heads 
wildly from side to side, and sometimes ap- 


pear to get blind? Appetite is good and ap- 
a! to be all right every other way. J.J. 

.. Big Rapids, Mich.—Your chickens are 
either fed too much or else they have inter- 
nal parasites. Give them laxative food. 
Give plenty cayenne pepper and areca nut 
in their feed. Notice that they are not 
lousy. If so, allow them to roll in lime and 
ashes. 

INDIGESTION—CouGH.—1. I havea Short- 
horn bull, one year and a half old, that is 
not doing well. Heis not used much. He 
lies down most of the time and does not feed 


well. 2. Seven-year-old Clydesdale horse 
has had a cough for the past two years. Is 
worstin summer? F.S., Corunna, Mich.— 
1. Change his feed and give him plenty salt. 
Keep his bowels acting freely and give 
half an ounce ground ginger and one ounce 
pine pee wood charcoal in each feed, if his 

owels are constipated. Give one pound 
sulphate of magnesia at ore dose oncea day 
until the desired effect is produced. 2. Wet 
your horse’s feed with lime water,one pound 
of lime to four gallons of water. 


WEAK FETLOCK JOINTS—LICE.—My mare 
went lame some time since. Jameness 
seems to be in ankle or coffin joint of left 
fore leg. When driven for several days 
the lameness seems to go away. If she is 
left in the stable for some time and then 


taken out she will travel all right fora 
time, then suddenly stumble and go lame 
again. Whatis it and what can we do for 
it? Have another horse whose hair comes 
off under the mane, where throatlatch 
rubs, and in several spots on neck and 
head. The place under the mane is eight 
or ten inches long and several inches wide. 
Hair does not all come off, but almost all. 
I found a few lice, but think they are all 
killed now. He bites his sides some, but is 
in good order. Have thought it might be 
mange, but the skinis smooth and appar- 
ently healthy. E. L. L., Petersburg, Mich. 
—Your mare strikes the ankle joint with 
fore foot, causing lameness. pply one 
ounce acetate of lead to one quart of cold 
water and apply to joints three times a day. 
Apply soap and water with a little kero- 
sene. That will kill the lice; apply vaseline 
to bare parts of skin once a day. 





Quick in Results and Safe. 

New Uy, MInNn., Oct 29, 1896, 
Regarding the merits of your Balsam I purchased 
can say my pacing mare strained her suspensory 
ligament so badly that she could hardly walk. This 
was in the middie of June and every horsemen ex- 
pressed his fear that she would not be able to race 
again this season. I gave her a stiff blister with 
Caustic Baisam. repeated it 10 hours later, and left 
her in the barn for tWo weeks. July 4th I started 
herina half mile race and won, best time, 1:20. 
From Aug. 28th to Sept. 18th I started her five times 
and never was behind the money, being second four 
times, and third once. FRED SPOERHASE. 
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CURE 


ASTHMA Free. 


If you suffer from any form of Asthma we will 
send you Free by mail, prepaid, a Large Case of 
Himalya, made from the Kola Plant. It isaSure 
Constitutional Cure for Asthma. We send it Free 
for Introduction, and to prove that it will cure you. 

Address The KOLA IMPORTING CO., 

64 Broadw New York, 


Pricking Separator 
“Bubbles.” 


There are “bubbles” in cream separator 
representations as in almost everything 
else. In fact, in most separator repre- 
sentations there is a great deal more 
“bubble” than substance. 

Some of these “‘bubbles”’ areindeed fanci- 
ful as they float bravely upward in the 
shape of advertising claims, and some are 
quite imposing as they bob along in the 
shape of hap-hazard, one-in-a-hundred so 
called Experiment Station ‘‘records’”’ and 
which are seldom official, have never been 
made under conditions of practical use, and 
are often without any basis of any kind. 

Unfortunately, it does not cost a cent 
more to claim everything a fertile imagina- 
tion can suggest in an advertisement or 
argument than it does to tell the simple 
truth. The only strain is on one’s con- 
science, and would-be competitors who are 
still despairingly chasing De Laval ‘“‘Alpha”’ 
and “Baby” machines have long since 
accustomed the tension of that organ to the 
stress of circumstances. 


But all “bubbles” may be pricked. Stick a 
in in them and its all over. Separator 
‘bubbles’ are no exception. Stick a finan- 

cial “pin’’ ina separator “‘bubble” and you 
will find nothing but “air,” and very thin 
air too. d 

When an agent or dealer talks any other 
separator than an “Alpha” or “Baby” to 
eset stick this pin in his ‘‘bubble.”’ Tell 
him that you want the best machine made, 
the one that will do the best and cleanest 
work, and thatif he has it you wantit. Ask 
him if he will enter into a two weeks test 
with the “Alpha” De Laval, the milk to be 
divided each day or each machine to be run 
every other day under same conditions. 
Tell him you want a practical test-ma- 
chines to be run at full claimed capacities, 
cream to vary from 1 to 5 to 1 to 10 in 
density, speed to be kept down to minimum 
representations, and temperature to vary 
from 60 deg. to 85 deg. ‘ell him actual Ibs. 
of butter churned out, in proportion to Ibs. 
of milk used, will tell the story with you. 
If the prick of that ‘“‘pin’’ does not 
burst his “‘bubble,” then try thts “crow- 
bar’ on it:—Ask him if he will meet the De 
Laval proposition to place in your hands 
or with the nearest bank or reputable mer- 
chant,.subject to your order, the purchase 
price of a De Laval “Alpha” or “Baby” 
machine, of equal capacity, if the De Laval 
agent will do the same thing as regards the 
price of his machine, you to choose the best 
machine free of cost to you, under the pro- 
posed test, and use the other agent’s money 
to pay for it. Ask him to make the deposit 
on the spot or to meet the De Laval agent 
at your place at a stated hour one week 
later, and send at once for the nearest De 
Laval agent or to the Company directly. 
Such a “bubble “pricking experience will 
ry ie to appreciate the superiority of 
“Alpha” De Laval machines, even though 
ae do not succeed in having some would- 
e competing agent pay for one for you. 
Send for new “Baby” or Dairy catalogue, 
No 257, out soon. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 60. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STRER®, 
Chicago. New York. 
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tension on both hor! 
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A KENT 0 


A good customer of ours offered an unbelieving 
farmer #1@ to bring him a bull that could go through 
the Page. Says he is not “talking for money.” but 
simply good will toward the manufacturers of such 
a perfect fence. Says he“wouild rather pay our price 

m 


than have a common wire fence given hi 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


ons CwrRres STEEL SPRING LOCK 

Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 

j Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 

that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Slip. 

Write for Free Sample, Circs. and Terms to 
Agents. The Church Manfg. Co., 

Box 425, Adrian. Mich 
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AT THE END OF THE ROAD. 








“They a’n’t to know a thing about it un- 
less they mistrust. It’s to be a real sur- 
prise,” said Lou Harlow, poising herself, 
like one about to take flight,in the doorway 
of Mrs. Green’s kitchen. ‘‘You must come, 
Mis’ Green. "Twill do you good to get out. 
You're too much shut up. Sarell will miss 
you if you don’t come. She'll want to see 
her near neighbors, if nobody else is there. 
Get ’Rastus to bring you down.” 

Mrs. Green set the teapot further back on 
the stove and murmured an_ indefinite 
“M’m.” The milk-house door opened with 
a rattle of pails. Lou’s eyes turned slight- 
ly inthat direction as she talked on per- 


sistently. 

“Brother Ed was going to stop yesterday 
and invite you, but he had to go another 
way, so I stopped in now. It’s rather late 
to be giving invitations, I know; but it’s all 
been planned in such a hurry that we are 
out and out flustered. I thought, too, that 
I might stir you up to coming better than 
Ed could. It does seem too bad not to have 
a lot of folks at a tin wedding surprise 

arty. LEverybody’s to bring something 

side refreshments, you know. I’ve the 
cutest little oatmeal cooker that I got at 
the five-cent store in the city, and I shall 
take that. Well, I won’t hinder you any 
longer about your supper. Good-bye. Now, 
do come if you can. Good-bye.” : 

The kitchen door timed its closing with 
mathematical accuracy to the issuing of a 
young man from the milk-house. Through 
the window Mrs. Green saw Lou’s inno- 
cently surprised start and cordial bow, but 
the bit of talk that followed was inaudible 
to her. She felt certain, however, that it 
was about the surprise party. 

“If those Harlows a’n’t managin’!’”? was 
her mental comment. “‘But it'll take more’n 
@ pretty puttin’ on to make Lou one mite 
engagin’ to ’Rastus, I guess. 

Tansee came in presently, and, after 
washing at the sink, sat down to supper. 
He was thin and not over tall, with a vivid 
boyish complexion and a chin like his 
mother’s, marked by a decision that almost 
severe coldness of grey-blue eyes accentu- 
ated. It was only when ’Rastus smiled 
that one knew how winning his face could 


be. 

‘*Lou Harlow stopped in to ask us to a 
tin wedding surprise at her brother Will’s. 
Probably she mentioned it to you,’’ said 
Mrs. Green, as she poured the tea. “I shall 
have to carry something in the shape of 
tin. I wonder if the dipper 1 got of that 
peddler last week won’t do. I took it for 
rags. They do pay so little for rags now, I 
declare it’s hardly worth savin’ ’em. If it 
hadn’t been for them old overalls of yours 
I shouldn's made out enough to get this 


d x 

“Likely they won’t have more’n seven 
dippers,” said ’Rastus helping himself to a 
second dish of apple sauce.” 

Mrs. Green looked disturbed. 

“Well, dippers is handy. Every house- 
keeper needs two, and they use up quick. 
Dippers now-a-days ain’t what dippers 
anak to be. There’s hardly one to be got 
but what has a weakness in the solderin’. 
I don’t know what’s more provokin’ than 
to have a differful of water come splashin’ 
onto the floor and leave nothin’ but a han- 
dle in your fingers.” 

The quick, bright smile passed over 
*Rastus’s face. 

“Better carry a pan or something of that 
kind.” 

His mother took the suggestion as pro- 
foundly serious. 

“T haven’t oneI could spare. Can’t we 
stop for the Blake girls, ’Rastus? They 
like to get out,and it’s rather far for ’em to 
walk now they’re failin.’ I declare it goes 
to my heart to see poor Miss Betsey so 
meechin’ lately. She doesn’tseem to know 
whether her things is on straight or not. 
Last Sunday ‘twas all I could do to keep 
my mind on the sermon for wantin’ to 
straighten her false front. "Twas twisted 
so the partin’ was over oneeye. And it’s 
real pathetic to see Miss Harriet, hoverin’ 
about her sister and fussin’ to make her 
comfortable, when all the time Miss Har- 
riet’s the oldest. Miss Betsey ain’t but 
sixty-eight. I shouldn’t wonder if ’twould 
chick ’em up consid’able to go to the sur- 


prise party this evenin’.” 

“Well, you can take ’em; I’ll walk. 
*T would be too crowding in the buggy for 
us all, and I don’t want to get out the busi- 
ness wagon. There’s a spoke loose.” 

Mrs. Green looked narrowly at him; the 
repose of his face indicated nothing. 

“But, ’Rastus, I can’t hitch old Nell. You 
know how she acts the minute we get out— 
a-caperin’ and pullin’.” 

“TH beon hand to look out for you.” 
*Rastus pushed away his chair,and thedoor 
closed after him. 

His mother watched as he wentacross the 
yard, with slender shoulders well thrown 
back. Evenin overalls and colored shirt 
he had not the slouchiness of many farm- 
ers. She recognized the fact with a thrill 
of pride; but another fact was present to 
her also. The boy who used to sob out his 
little griefs upon her sympathetic bosom 
had reached man’s estate, how entirely was 
told by some trick of manner, by occasional 
tone of voice or lift of eyes. He thought 
that she did not know, and therein lay part 
of the sting. It seemed to put her far from 
him, and she felt a chilling prescience of a 
time when her place in the house would be 
taken by some one else. Regret that a boy 

must ever grow beyond boyhood filled her 


now fora moment. She would have liked 
to call him back and say sharply that if he 
could not ride down to the Harlow’s with 
her and the Misses Blake he should not at- 
tend the party atall. Buta softness grew 
in her eyes as his lithe figure disappeared 
through the barn door. 4 

“Well, it’s onlv natural. 1 wish, tho’,that 
flitterin’ little Holland girl had stayed in 
Rhode Island.” 

*Rastus was not long in finishing the 
chores. When he had harnessed old Nell to 
the Concord buggy and hitched her to a post 
by the back door,he came in to shave. Mrs. 
Green was sitting by the kitchen window, 
dressed in her best gown—a black alpaca, 
with fashionably large sleeves. It had just 
been made over, and the size of the sleeves 
was supposed to offset the scantness of the 
skirt. At any rate, as she told the neigh- 
bor dressmaker, ‘there wasn’t any more 
pieees,and ’twas better the scrimpin’ should 
come in the skirt:for one’s skirt didn’t show 
in one’s coffin, and if she was to die sudden 
before styles changed, why,the waist would 
do nicely for her to be laid out in. 

“I’m real glad I’ve got this to wear to- 
night,” she said. Not that there was much 
consolation in saying such a thing to 
*Rastus; but she must say it to somebody. 
He heard, however, and answered “yes” in 
an absent way, as he tilted his chin before 
the small mirror that hung between the 
windows. With a curiously aggrieved feel- 
ing his mother noticed how carefully he 
avoided shaving the down from his upper 
lip, and that he left a suspicion of side 
whiskers. ‘ 

“Seems to me you’re prinkin’ more’n 
usual,” she ventured. : 

He colored. He had a trick of blushing 
like a girl. 

“T haven’t shaved since Sunday, and here 
tis Friday. Getting hard tosult, a’n’t you, 
mother?” 

‘“Mebbe,”’ she said laconically. 

A moon in its second quarter was show- 
ing above the eastern horizon as ’Rastus 
walked across the lots after helping his 
mother off. A few crickets vibrated from 
the grass; sweetness born of the first 
October frosts lent to the air a subtle 
exhilarating quality which gave him an 
added buoyancy. Life seemed on this 
evening to — before him radiant with 
hope. hen he leapt a wall he wasina 
wheel-worn lan@ leading from the main 
road to the Harlow house, whose windows 
were hospitably alight. Beyond, at the 
end of the lane, was another house, old- 
fashioned and_ yellow-painted. There 
lived Mr. and Mrs. —_. two childless, 
middle — people. They were coming 
up from their house now. As he waited by 
the fence in the shadow of a lilac bush he 
could see them distinctly in the clear 
moonlight—two somewhat bent figures, 
stepping cy ewig Between them walk- 
ed another figure, with ehag poise of 
head and shoulders, and his heart gave a 
queer little jump at the sound of a girl’s 


a : 
“If [haven’t stove my thumb into this 
cake,” Mrs. English was saying. : 
“Never mind, ma. Turn it ’tother side 
to when you band it in, and nobody’ll 
notice,” suggested her husband. ‘ 
The musical girl laugh sounded again. 
“Let me carry it, Aunt Martha.” 

With a thrill of satisfaction ’Rastus saw 
the napkin-covered plate change hands. 
The slim, quick stepping figure was ahead 
of the others now. As she reached the 
gate he seized the coveted opportunity, 
and moved forward, awkwardly snatching 
off his hat. 

*Good-evening, Miss Holland. 
open the ry for you.” 

Never did gate latch so long refuse to 
lift; and when she had passed through was 
it not to pause and turn back with a pretty 
“Oh, dear!” How he blessed the rose 
branch that caught her skirt, and so held 
her for his releasing. ‘‘Thank you” she 
said oe wing & looking at him with the 
moonlight in her eyes. Old Nell came up 
at a brisk trot, but his mother was alone, 
sitting very erect and holding the reins 
far apart. 

“The Blake girls couldn’t come. Miss 
Betsey had a bad turn last night, and Miss 
Harriet didn’t want to leave her. So vou 
see you could have rode down well enough. 

know you’ve spoiled your new shoes 
— through the wet grass ‘cross 
ots.” 

“Well, you won’t have to ride home 
alone,’’ said ’Rastus happily, as he helped 
her out. What were new shoes in com- 
parison with that interchange of glance 
from a girl’s eyes? “I don’t believe the 
Harlows were very much surprised after 
all, mother. When I got here every win- 
dow was lighted. We’re early, too.” 

One by one, in twos and threes, and 
merry family loads, the guests arrived; 
and there was talk and laugh and inter- 
change of kisses among the women; an 
awkward standing aloof or scraps of 
neighborly chaff among the men, until the 
elder masculine element drifted to the 
kitchen, the younger to the long hall, and 
the sitting-room circle was _ strictly 
feminine. 

If some girl member of the rey Sgn 
circle remembered a hand«erchief left in 
the neat chamber’ where the women laid 
aside their wraps, what could she do but 
whisper to a bosom friend, and slip throngh 
the hall and up the stairs—to reappear 
with arm about her friend’s waist, in coy 
unconsciousness of the youth who good- 
naturedly pushed and jostled one another, 
on pretence of making room for them. to 
pass? And if sometimes one of the hall- 
way lingerers, more adventurous than his 
fellows peeped in atthe sitting-room door 
—withdrawing his head amid a burst of 
laughter from the others—who could blame 
him that he should wish a glimpse of such 
bright eyes and such pink cheeks as were 
among the feminine coterie? 


Let me 





But with the first clatter of cups and 
plates, heralding coming refreshment, the 


company’s attitude of constraint lessened; 
biscuits and preserves and as many kinds 
of cake as there were housewives present, 
proved a wonderful impetus to sociability; 
and when coffee was served, steaming hot 
and deliciously fragrant, the last stiffness 
was Swept away. Someofthe married men 
even wandered into the sitting-room and 
looked respectfully at the tableful of such 
tin articles as go to fill the shelves of a 
well-stocked pantry; the younger people 
intermingled freely; games were started; 
a girl with an untrained, linnet-like voice 
seated herself at the asthmatic melodeon 
and sang from the ‘‘Gospel Hymns.’ The 
Harlows’ ‘tin wedding surprise” was a 
social success. 

Lou Harlow, bustling about among the 
guests, was more busily hostess-like than 
Mrs. Harlow herself. ‘‘Sarell never mis- 
trusted till the last minute,” she was tell- 
ingeveryone. ‘When we suggested her 
fixing more’n usual for the evening, she 
said she just knew something was up.” 

‘Yes, it was a real surprise until then,” 
corroborated Sarell Harlow, her usually 
quiet face very animated. “I didn’t sup- 
pose any one would remember that Will 
and I had been married ten years to-day. 
It’s real pleasant to have one’s friends so 
remembering.” 

Mr¢. Green, taking inventory of the tin 
things on the table, smiled benignantly up- 
on the speaker. She had found but one 
dipper among the pile, and naturally felt 
the prestige of being the only person who 
had given an unduplicated article. Mrs. 
Dodgson, the local merchant’s wife began 
talking at her elbow. 

‘*How nice Lou Harlow looks to-night. 
That lace at her throat is very becomirg. 
I hear something about her and your ’Ras- 
tus. How’s that?” 

Mrs, Green drew herself up stiffly. 

“Folks can hear a good deal,” she said. 

***Rastus looks rather young to think of 
marrying. And Lou—why, she’s—let me 
see.” Mrs Dodgson screwed her face into 
arithmetical puckers. ‘She’s three years 
older’n ’Rastus! I remember she was born 
the same year as Ameret.” 

“Oh well, it’s the fashion nowadays for 
men to marry older’n themselves,’ Mrs. 
Green answered, with a blandness born of 
remembrance that Mrs. Dodgson’s own son 
had wedded a woman ten years his senior 
—a widow with an overgrown daughter 
just entering her teens—and that the affair 
was very displeasing to his people. 

Bat her neighbor's friendly inquisitive- 
ness set her into a new train of thought. 
What if Lou Harlow had been the one 
whom ’Rastus had fancied? Before her 
rose a vision of heavy bread, cake smelling 
of saleratus, careless housekeeping—which 
she knew to be the rule at the Harlow 
homestead; she thought of what it would 
be to live day after day with Lou’s giggling 
laugh, her persistent chatter, and good- 
natured officiousness! Looking across the 
room at one who but a few hours ago she 
had characterized as “that flutterin’ little 


Holland girl,” she noted with a stirri 

pride akin to what she felt in 'Rastus tke 
trimness of the black gowned figure, the 
quiet manner,the delicate contour of a ‘face 
whose prettiness did not conceal decision 
and capability. ’*Rastus was talking with 
her now, his attitude marked by that new 
dignity which his mother had noticed of 
late. Something in the turn of his head 
reminded her of his father when he had 
come courting out Pemigewasset wa 
where she lived as a girl. pak 

When came a homeward movement 
among the guests, Mrs. Green paused, talk- 
ing in the open door on her way out, ’ Her 
quick eyes had rocognized two young tig- 
ures ph an bogey tage turned her back 
upon them, barring the progress of Mr. 
ae tpn) ‘ ns me. tind 

“IT have enjoyed it all so much; haven’ 
you, Mis’ English? I do think a surprice 
tin weddin’ the best way of rememberin’ 
the anniversary—it don’t make so much 
work for the folks of the house. Seems to 
me it’s a pretty long while since you and 
your husband have been up to take tea 
with me. Now, why can’t you be a mite 
more neighborly and come soon? Say 
Wednesday. Nothin’ to hinder? Well, I’m 
real glad. And you are to bring your niece. 
Not havin’ any girl of my owr I like to sea 
a bright face like hers ’round once ina 
while. I guess ’Rastus must have got the 
horse unhitched by this time. Good- 
—. 

*Rastus was patting Nell’s nose as 
stood by her when his mother came aa 
Retta Holland was still at the gate, wait- 
ing for aunt and uncle, and Mrs. Green 
smiled at her as she passed. Mother and 
son drove along the bush-fringed lane at a 
plodding gait; for old Nell seemed in an 
indolent mood, and ’Rastus loth to urge 
her on. The moonlight lay white and 
beautiful over everything. 

“T’ve asked Mr. and Mrs. English to tea 
next Wednesday,”’ said Mrs. Green. She 
cleared her throat at the eager interest on 
’Rastus’s face, and added a onl she knew 
would establish perfect understanding be- 
tween herself and him. ‘And I’ve asked 
the neice too.” 

“Have you?” In ’Rastus’s voice was a 
thrill of such gladness as comes when one is 
twenty-three and in love for the first time. 
“Have you?” 

How much the boy looked like his father 
in spite of having her eyes and chin? Mrs. 
Green felt a sudden all-embracing mother- 
liness that let the girl of his love into the 
depths of her heart. But she only said, io 
a matter of fact way:— 

“T should think ’twould be real lonesome 
for the Englishes bein’ as their bouse is 
where there a’n’t never any passin’. I 
should hate to live so far from folks. I 
wouldn’t for anything.” 

*Rastus turned and looked back toward 
the old yellow house. To him it seemed 
that under some circumstances he could 
live his whele life at the end of the road.— 
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ST. VITUS 
VANQUISHED. 





What Cured Little Stanley Nichol of Chorea. 





A letter was lately received at the office 
of the Republican-Journal from Hammond 
to the effect that the cure of an extraordi- 
nary severe case of St. Vitus’ dance had 
been effected on the person of little Stanley 
Nichol, the eight-year-old son of Mrs. 
Charles Nichol, of that village. 

A reporter was accordingly dispatched in 


that direction who, after some inquiry, 
found Mrs. Nichol’s residence about a ais 
outside the village. Mrs. Nichol said: 

“A little over a year ago my boy, Stan- 
ley Nichol, who is now only eight years 
old, alarmed me one day by being taken 
with a strange gurgling in his: throat. 
After the first the attacks became quite 
frequent. Stanley did not complain of any 
pain, but said that he could not help mak- 
ing the noise. At that time there was a 
New York doctor stopping in the village 
who was a specialist on throat and nasal 
diseases. I took my son to him and after 
a careful examination he said that there 
was nothing the matter with the boy’s 
throat. The gurgling, in his opinion, was 
caused by a nervous contraction of the 
muscles of the throat. He asked who our 
family physician was and said that he 
would consult with him before he pre- 
scribed. 

“Stanley rapidly grew worse. He was 
ret a sickly boy. One day I noticed 
that he was jerking his arm up ina very 
peculiar manner. A few days later he 
seemed to lose control of his legs, first one 
and then the other would be pulled up and 
then straightened out again. hen 
eating at the table or drinking, his 
atm would often twitch so as to spill 
what he was drinking. One day he 
scared me terribly by throwing back his 
head and rolling his eyes up so that 
only the white parts showed. I took 
him to our family physician who pre- 





From the Republican-Journal, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


pared some medicine for him. He took it 
and commenced to improve. The dose, 
however, had to be increased and Stanley 
rebelled against taking it. It was very dis- 
agreeable medicine and I don’t blame the 
boy for not wishing to take it. 

“Our physician went to New York city 
on business and while he was away the 
medicine became exhausted and we could 
get no more. Stanley was still pt d bad. 
About that time I read abouta little girl 
who had been cured of St. Vitus’ dance by 
taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. I thought 
I would try them and procured a box. 
followed the directions that came with pills, 
and gave only half a pill atadose. 1 did 
not see much improvement and increased 
the dose to a whole pill. The effect was 
noticed in a day. Stanley immediately 
commenced to get better and did not object 
to taking the pills as he had the other med- 
icine. He took seven boxes of the pills and 
to-day appears to be perfectly well. He dis- 
continued taking them some time ago. He 
weighs nearly fifteen pounds more than he 
did and is strong and hearty. A year ago 
we took him out of school,but he is so much 
better now that he is going to begin again 
this fall.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed form, all the ele- 
ments necessary to give new life and rich- 
ness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troub- 
les peculiar to females, such as suppres- 
sions, irregularities and all forms of weak- 
ness, They build up the blood, and re- 
store the glow of health to pale and sallow 
cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure 
in all cases arising from mental worry, 
over-work or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes;(never in loose 
bulk) at 50 cents a box or six bexes for 
$2.50, and may be had of all druggists, or 
direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. } 
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THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 








A SMALL COOLING ROOM. 


But one plan has come in, with descrip- 
tion of a small cooling room or refrigerator. 
We have seen several such rooms ar- 
ranged for general farm use, and hope soon 
to be able to give full details of construc- 
tion of wall, ice rack pan, etc. 

For many farmers the small, portable or 
patent, house refrigerator is too small for 
general use. For our own use we can build 
a 4x6 cooling room (inside measure) cheap- 
er than we can purchase a large-sized port- 
able refrigerator, and it will answer our 
purpose much better in every way. 

Now we would like some advice and sug- 
gestions regarding this matter. The room 
must be built on one side of the creamery, 
and protected from the sun’s rays as much 
as possible by double walls and dead air 
space. 

Would it be better to ceil up under the 
rafters, and allow a circulation of air be- 
tween each pair of rafters from eaves to 
eaves over the ridge? Can a good air- 





Fig. 1. 
tight inner partition be made of heavy 


building paper, like Neponset roofing, 
tacked to a row of studding in order to 
make two dead air spaces? 

How should the ceiling and ice rack be 
arranged, with the galvanized pan, in or- 
der to secure best results with the least 
waste of ice and secure good ventilation? 
We need more information along this line, 
and so do many of our brother farmers. 

A SCRUBBING BRUSH. 

A good hand brush is better than a “dish 
cloth” or “dish rag” for rubbing the various 
implements and utensils in the dairy reom. 
If there are any cracks in the wooden ware, 
such as butter workers, bowls, churns, etc., 
the stiff bristles do far more effective work 
in removing any matter left therein. 

Fig. 1. shows a good form of brush for 
cleansing manv ntensils, thengh Fig. 2. is 
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lig, 2. 
better for general purposes. Either shape 
can be bought, of rice root or tampico, for 
ten to forty cents each. 
A GOOD Cow. 

I bought a half blood Jersey cow Febru- 
ary 4th, that was fresh February Ist. She 
gave the following number of pounds of 
milk respectively fur seven days: 
nek sing: “abe Ce et a ane Ay ee Ibs. 





ee nh ih hy a 29514 Ibs, 

From this milk she made 124 Ibs. of but- 
ter, churn test. The food consumed during 
these seven days at market value in this 
county was $1.42, 


The butter was sold at 18 cents per pound..... 2.25 
WEAUO OE GMO MINE. <. 6 cack eee cede coas.s 25 
CGE Waa re sia civ s siecle asin a crcebioxe voraiicoreionte 50 
Pins 3's5 5 -a sale alee 
MonROE Co. BF. A. EK. 


This cow of friend K.’s is a heavy milker, 
and we should surmise was of a Jersey and 
Shorthorn combination. If she is a per- 
sistent milker she is a very valuable cow. 

A farmer or dairyman, with a few such 
cows as this that would average 12 pounds 
of butter per week for the first five or six 
months of lactation, could make a profit in 
keeping them, as friend K. is doing with 
this one. 

But another thing we must call attention 
to. Comparing the quantity of milk yield- 
ed with amount of butter made, this cow 
tests but 3.6 per cent fat, provided each 
pound of butter contains approximately 
about 84 per cent of pure fat. This is rather 
& low test for butter fat, but the loss in 
creaming and churning is not known. 

We should like to have our friend test 
this cow with the Babcock, also test the 
skim milk and buttermilk. We are in- 
Clined to the opinion that the cow will test 


4.0 per cent, and that at least 0.4 of one per 
cent is lost in creaming and churning. 

Here is another instance in which the 
Babcock test is not only ahead of the churn 
test in determining the actual production 
of the cow of just what we are working for, 
(quality or butter fat); but it tells us 
whether we are doing our best in securing 
practically all the fat in creaming and 
churning. s 

Let us suppose this cow tests 4.0 per cent 
fat by the Babcock test. Estimating the 
butter as one-sixth more than the actual fat, 
the 295 pounds of milk should-give approxi- 
mately 13°¢ pounds of commercial butter. 
Thorough creaming and exhaustive churn- 
ing might even slightly exceed the above 
amount. 

TEST THE SKIM MILK AND BUTTERMILK. 

In this connection we wish to emphasize 
the importance of owning and frequently 
using the Babcock test in the dairy ofa 
half dozen or more cows. Tor such a herd 
of ‘‘milkers” it pays to have a machine of 
your own. 

For testing skim milk and buttermilk se- 
cure two bottles like the one shown in Fig. 
3. These have a very small neck with a 
graduated scale, each space being read one- 
twentieth of one per cent. 








Tho sample of skim milk, or buttermilk, 
acid and hot waiter is turned 
into the large neck. The 
acid, hot water and centri- 
fugal force drives the fat up 
into the small neck where it 
is easily measured. 

After one has tested his 
own samples a few times, 
aided by thedirections which 
accompany each machine, it 
becomes so interesting and in- 
structive that many regret not 
having a Babcock before. 
We regard the frequent test- 
ing of both skim milk and] 
buttermilk as of greater value 
to us than that of testing the 
cows. The variation in the 
cows should be watched, but 
cannot be remedied as can the Y 
fluctuation in the per cent of 
fat in skim milk and butter- 
milk. 
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BLAME THE DAIRYMAN. 





The Dairy and Food Commission is 
doing an important work, but its value 
would be much increased if some means 
were found for educating the consumers to 
a better knowledge of how milk products 
are injured by careless handling. Avs it is, 
ifthe milk or butter is not satisfactory, 
the producer too often has to take the 
blame, as he jis too far away to defend him- 
self, while the real trouble has come from 
the ignorance of the consumer or the care- 
lessness or dishonesty of the local dealer. 

Not long ago we visited the retail depot 


of a large milk company. The odor of sour 
milk, ancient curds, and antediluvian but- 
ter made the air too thick to breathe with 
comfort, yet milk was served to: customers 
there. 

As the can was nearly empty another 
was brought in and the contents pourcd 
into the first. How could the milk pass 
through that atmosphere and escape un- 
tainted? Butif there should be any com- 
plaint the blame could easily be shifted 
upon the farmers. 

Ifit is important to keep the stables 
clean, why should not the rule apply here? 
This, of course, does not apply to all milk- 
men. There are some who take pride in 
their neatness, but there are enough of 
those who do not. 

But the fault is not always with the 
dealer. There are some customers who 
are slow to understand that sweet milk 
will not remain sweet when mixed with 
sour. The milkman knows it, but when a 

itcher is sent out with the remains of day- 

fore-yesterday’s supply still in it, he has 
the choice between filling the vessel with 
fresh milk or offending a customer by ad- 
vising in favor of cleanliness. So he does 
the former, and trusts to shifting the 
blame, or resorts to preservaline or some 
other compound for keeping milk sweet. 
Of course the producer comes in for the 
greater part of the blame. Here is a 
chance for a little enlightenment. 


The handling of butter is another busi- 
ness which affords opportunities for no 
little abuse. The grocer buys it for what 
itis. Perhapsitis bought at a reduction 
because a little out of season, and then sold 
as afresh product. If any faultis found it 
is needless to say who has to receive the 
blame. 

A roll of butter may be placed near the 
oil can or some other equally savory object, 
with a result not altogether —. but 
of course it is all the fault of those careless 
dairymen. 

The producers are getting educated from 
all sides. Perhaps some means may be 
devised for giving the consumer a little 


anywhere. A bulletinabout keeping milk 
and butter would be of more value to the 
farmer than half a dozen on making these 
products, if the right people could be in- 
duced to read it. F. D. W. 

[We have visited just such a retail depot, 
in hot weather, as our friend describes, and 
we thought that if the city dailies only 
would allow space in their columns for the 
dissemination of the right kind of literature 
we farmers might give it to them. It would 
pay them to quote some of the gospel given 
in the FARMER and other papers, on pure 
milk and cleanliness in handling from the 
farmer’s cans to the customer’s table.—ED. ] 
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FINE GRANULES. 








In Sinn some granules are as fine as 
dust and hard to gather. Can anyone give 
a cause and remedy? W. J. M. 


We have had the same troublé occasion- 





ally, especially in cold weather, and reme- 
died the matter by adding some brine to 
the butter when it first began to break. 
The water was tempered to 57 to 60 degrees 
before turning into the churn. 

We submitted the above query to Prof. 
G. H. True, of the Agricultural College, 
who says: 

We have had the difficulty which the 
gentleman mentions in his query, and it 
has invariably been with raised cream, or 
very thin separator cream churned at a low 
temperature. 

It is always necessary to cburn this 
cream at a higher temperature than cream 
which is richin butter fat. Especially so 
if it is gravity cream. Of course the remedy 
would be to churn at a higher temperature. 

hen, however,we get a churning in this 
condition, we tind the addition of a small 
amount of salt water helps the difficulty. 
This water should net be warm, not over 60 
degrees. 
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Similar and no less striking has been the evolution of grain and 
grass cutting machinery. In 1831 the scythe and the cradle were superseded by 
the McCormick Reaper. The intervening years have seen many improvements, 
until now we have that model Harvester and Binder, the McCormick Right 
Hand Open Elevator, and that veritable electric light of mowerdom, the 


{tis not only the handsomest mower ever built, but it is, in every 
sense of the word, the best—and if your experience has taught you anything, 
it is that there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 
The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 


The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 


The pine knot—the tallow 
candle—the oil lamp —gas— 
these are stages in the evo- 
lution of illumination, which 
today finds its highest expo- 
nent in the electric light. 
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cets are underneath and straight—easy to clean. 


REID'S cr 


are all explained in our large illustrated catalog of 
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Milk 


You want it all. Reid’s Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest ; raises 
most cream. The cans are in pairs—wide space between and at rear 
affords largest cooling surface. May be used with water only. Fau- 


"PEERLESS 
EAMERY 


supplies that you may have free by sending your name and address to 


A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN,ILL. Agents Wanted. ; 
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The advantages of 





creamery and dairy 














P tl red by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The 
cent tae om seeutled of this Magazine. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMI 





latest, surest and best. Sample 
NE CO., South Bend, Ind, 











BETTER BUTTER | | 





more delicate flavor | 
it will have. f 
Sold everywhere in 


results from using better salt. “The Salt that’s @ 
$ all Salt” makes poor butter better and good 4 
8 butter best. Salt your butter with $ 
‘ s e 
3 Diamond Crystal Salt 3 
> 
$ e 
: next time you churn = $ 
» and note the finer, . BZ NN r 
$ 
¢ 


: barrels (280 Ibs.) and 

» bags (56 Ibs., 28 Ibs, 

‘ and 14 lbs.) 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
St. Clair, Mich, 



















fe is cooler than anywhere else. 
That's the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


: . @ the cleanest, cheapest ano 
n nok ph es wont convenient + ace 
all. The whole story’s in our . “Good eT 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 
Crystal Creamery Co.. 2 Concord St.. Lansina.Mieb 


WANTED. 





25,000 bushelsShellCorn 10,000 
bushels Beans. No cull beans 





knowledge, It is needed there the most of 





Cc 
wanted. H. C. WABD, Pontiac, Mich. 





. 
With the aid of one of 
our power mills you 
heen 2n shell and grind 

P your corn, grind mix- 
2 ed grain, cut feed, 
7 saw wood, churn butter, etc. 
EFFICIENT, 


« When the wind 
blows you 


have power. All 
about this and our §teel 
Pumping Millis, teel 
Tanks, etc., in free catalogue. 
ERKINS Wind Mill Co. 


13 Race St.. MISHAWAKA, IND. ) 
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MADE. 


CARRIAGE WHEELS $5.50 
PER SET WITH TIRE ON. 


e Sell Direct to the Farmer, 


SARVIN PATENT WHEELS, 


Tired with R. E. Steel Tire, 
all primed ready for boxing. Wheels 
ready for painting and immediate 
use. For particulars write 
GENEVA WHEELCO., Geneva Ohio. 
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QUINGY = ILLINOIS. 
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A LARGE INCREASE. 


We call the attention of our readers to 
the following statement with much pride 
and with sincere thanks to our agents and 
many of our subscribers, who have not 
only stood by us, but have said good words 
for the FARMER. They will be pleased to 
learn that for the month of February 1897, 
the subscription list of the FARMER has 
increased, in paid in advance subscriptions, 
83:5-10 per cent over the same month last 
year. The month of March showed a net 
gain of 628-10 per cent over same month 
last year. When you take into considera- 
tion. the fact that some of the agricultural 
papers are going behind instead of ahead, 
and that others feel satisfied because they 
have been able to hold their own, we think 
we have just cause to be both proud and 
satisfied. We assure you, however, this 
gain has not come without the hard work 
and hearty co-operation of every one con- 
nected with a department of this paper. 
It has been our aim and pride to get out 
and publish the very best agricultural and 
live stock paper possible, and these results 
show whether it is appreciated or not. 
Our motto is, when you are doing well try 
to do better, and we intend to stick to it. 
If we have given you a good paper in the 

ast itis our intention to better it in the 
uture. We will leave no stone unturned 
to make the MICHIGAN FARMER the farm- 
er’s best. friend. 


<2 


GOVERNOR PINGREE has issued a proc- 
lamation setting apart Friday, April 30, 
as Arbor Day, and makes the following 
recommendations: 

“That all public scheols, colleges, and 
other educational institutions, and all citi- 
zens of our great State, do observe the 
same in an appropriate manner. 

“T also recommend that this day be de- 
voted to the general planting of trees, 
shrubs and flowers, to the end that lawns, 
school grounds, public parks and streets 
and highways may be permanently enriched 
and beautified, and that a tree be planted 
for every member of each family. 

“Our forests are diminishing, and the in- 
creased demand for shade and ornamental 
trees has caused the organization of associ- 
ations, the purposes of which are to pre- 
serve the forests and educate the people in 
the science of forestry. These associations 
deserve commendation, to the end that 
their number may multiply, so that greater 
interest may be taken in the subject and 
something done toward restoring the for- 
estry of the State. I take this occasion to 
urge better care of shade trees which 
abound beside our country roads.”’ 


The Governor’s recommendations are 


wise, and in accord with the best interests 
of the State. 





t-te 





GRoOw an experimental! plat of sugar beets 
this season to test the capacity of your soil 
in the production of this crop, and be sure 
and send samples to the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station for analysis. The beets 
are worth all they will cost asa feed for 
stock, 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 





The terrible losses inflicted by the waters 
of the Mississippi: River the present sea- 
son, and which have occurred frequently 
in the past and undoubtedly will again in 
the future, should lead those who are de- 
puted to attend to national economic and 
industrial subjects, to take up the ques- 
tion of what can and should be done to 
prevent these oft-recurring disasters, with 
their frightful losses of lives and property. 
It is a subject of national importance, far 
more so than the improvement of sup- 
posititious harbors and small creeks, upon 
which millions of dollars are annually ex- 
pended, for the benefit of a few contractors 
or the population of some village. 

The Mississippi River has always been 
an important artery in the internal com- 
merce of the Union, and we think any per- 
son who will candidly consider the subject 
must agree that in the future its im- 
portance must increase, not diminish. It 
flows from the extreme north to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the great states through 
which it passes, which are only in a par- 
tial state of development as yet, will come 
to regard that mighty stream as one of the 
greatest natural benefits which they have 
to be thankful for. 

To put that river in such a state that 
its waters will be sufficient to float the 
products of those states to the seaboard 
during the driest seasons, and to curb its 
waters during seasons of flood, that losses 
of property and danger to lives may be 
averted, is a work of the highest national 
importance, and which only the nation 
can undertake. 

Upon such a work as this, which must 
prove of increasing value from year to 
year, thousands of men might be employed 
in a manner which would add millions to 
the wealth of the nation, as well as pre- 
vent the loss of millions every few years. 
The cost would not be any greater than a 
war with Spain, which many people seem 
to think would be a light matter, while the 
results would be of lasting benefit to the 
country, and especially to that large sec- 
tion through which the great river flows. 

Untilsomething is done we shall have rep- 
etitions of the fearful disasters which 
have occurred in the past two weeks, and 
it looks to us as if here was a national work 
which would commend itself to every man 
who gave any study to the subject. 

The improvements should be of the most 
substantial and permanent character, con- 
ducted on a well defined plan which would 
be comprehensive enough to include the 
channel and banks from Minneapolis to 
New Orleans. It will require statesman- 
ship of a high order to start such a work, 
and engineering skill and ingenuity of the 
highest character to plan and put in opera- 
tion a system of improvements which will 
prove a perfect protection to the inhabit- 
ants while utilizing the waters of the 
mighty stream most efficiently for the re- 
quirements of commerce. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 








A number of years ago, when certain very 
amiable and conscientious gentlemen man- 
aged to secure the influence of the then 
national administration in favor of placing 
the civil service of the country upon a basis 
of individual merit and personal adaptabil- 
ity on the part of officials, certain journals 
and transcendental philosophers joined in 
agrand hallelujah because they believed 
the political millenium had been reached. 
It would, they asserted, keep away from 
political struggles those elements which 
they regarded as a menace to good govern- 
ment, namely, those who were in politics for 
individual gain and personal preferment. 
All appointive offices were to be filled by 
men who would take no active interest in 
politics, and whose opinions upon public 
questions were to be held in abeyance. 
These political nonentities, who had sacri- 
ficed their opinions for a public position, 
were to hold office for life, or during good 
behavior, and thus a community of officials 
were to be bred up with a contempt for 
those who were interested enough in the 
future of the country to take sides upon 
questions relating to its policy and govern- 
ment. 

Then a system of examinations were held, 
at which questions grotesquely ridiculous 
were propounded to the candidates, upon 
every subject under the heavens but-those 
relating to the positions for which they 
were applicants. Those who passed these 
examinations supposed they were to secure 





appointments atonce, Some of them did, 





But while the commission was examining 
applicants, Presidents Harrison and Cleve- 
land, having filled the offices with their 
political friends, kept extending the civil 
service rules over the departments until 
three-quarters of all positions in the nation- 
al civil service are held by men who never 
passed an examination, were appointed 
solely upon political grounds, and will hold 
them for life or during good behavior. The 
ward heeler is safe in his position, and can 
snap his finger at the amiable gentlemen 
who fixed it so he can hold it for life, in- 
stead of four years as formerly. 

The whole system is a monumental hum- 
bug, based upon the office-holding rules 
prevalent under monarchial governments, 
and subversive of that individuality and 
freedom of public opinion and discussion 
which is one of the boasts of a republican 
form of government. We want no class of 
privileged office-holders who hold their 
positions without the consent of, and fre- 
quently in opposition to, the views of a 
majority of the people. 

It is a system which seeks to make 
hypocrisy respectable, and office-holding a 
barter of honest opinions for place. It is 
another attempt to take away from the 
people the right to choose their officials, 
because a few self-righteous and self- 
sufficient mugwumps think them incapable 
of choosing wisely. The more thoroughly 
the system is investigated the greater will 
be the disgust of those who believe in 
American institutions and the right of the 
people to select those who shall hold 
official positions, ‘even if such officials 
know little of the condition of the plan ets, 
or the imaginary calculus. 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 





The secular press is filled with all sorts 
of stories regarding the great reforms 
which the new Secretary of Agriculture 
proposes to introduce in his depariment. 
We do not believe that Mr. Wilson is re- 
sponsible for the rot which these special 
dispatches and correspondence contain. 
He is a plain, sturdy farmer, endowed with 
a large supply of common sense, and such 
publications place him in the position of a 
boaster, who is making promises tnat may 
never be fulfilled. Here, for instance, is an 
extract from a Washington correspondence 
which recently appeared in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean: 

‘‘Another plan of the new Secretary is to 
find out just how dairy products should be 
prepared and packed to suit the English 
market. This may seem a small matter, 
butitis not. The Secretary should get 
exact and elaborate information and then 
put the same at the disposal of Congress- 
men with dairy constituencies, and the 
area of such constituencies is widening all 
the time. Millions of dollars might be add- 
ed to the market value of our surplus 
— products by utilizing such informa- 

on. 

‘‘A third plan is to encourage the grow- 
ing and fattening of — for mutton. 
Aceording to this dispatch it would seem 
that the Secretary has done a good deal of 
experimenting already, and found, as he 
thinks, that certain nitrogenous foods, that 
is beans and peas, rich in nitrogen, make 
the best mutton. His idea seems to be 
that our farmers can feed sheep on peas 
and beans to advantage, much as they now 
do corn to cattle and hogs. All this is 
comparatively new and experimental, but 
jtseems reasonable. It is surely wise to 
test the matter in such a way as to deter- 
mine its feasibility.” 

The facts are, the foreign butter markets 
have been carefully studied for years, with 
the result that it has been fully demon- 
strated that our choicest butter cannot be 
exported and sold at any profit over what 
can be obtained in our own home markets, 
even if it sold on a level with the best 
products of the Danish creameries. But 
there is a large market for American but- 
ter makers in the United States, provided 
the choicest stock could be substituted for 
two-thirds of the poor stuff which finds its 
way tomarket. Itis not so much foreign 
markets, but more good butter that is 
wanted. If those who can only make low- 
grade butter, and secure prices which can- 
not return them any profit, could be in- 
duced to quit the business altogether, or to 
learn how toimprove their product so it 
will equal the best, the butter market 
would at once respond, and all the product 
of the country would be required to meet 
the demand, and at better average prices. 

The next statement regarding sheep- 
feeding would place Mr. Wilson in the 
position of knowing little about the busi- 
ness of sheep-feeding except as it Has come 
under his personal observation. Sheep- 
feeding in Iowa, ina corn state where the 
hog has long held pre-eminence, is neces- 





sarily in a crude condition; but it will be 
found that in many other States farmers and 
feeders have been testing feeds of all sorts, 
both grain and forage, and are conducting 
their business slong lines which their ex - 
perience and the cost of various feed stuffs 
from year to year show them to be most 
profitable. We doubt if the farmers of 
Iowa will ever raise peas and beans to feed 
to sheep. They are not suited to their 
soil or climate. 

We have learned one point on which the 
new Secretary lacks information, and that 
is wool-growing. Ata time when the new 
schedule of duties is being prepared, 
which is bound to exercise a far-reaching 
influence upon thisgreat national industry, 
the Department of Agriculture cannot 
furnish reliable intormation as to breeds of 
sheep and grades of wool for the guidance 
of those who have the work in hand. Itis a 
serious handicap to the usefulness of the 
Department. 

We dislike to see such toadying to men 
occupying Official positions before they 
have had an opportunity to show the ex- 
tent of their knowledge or their usefulness 
to the people. Let us give Mr. Wilson 
every opportunity to serve the interest he 
is representing, and award him full praise 
for all he accomplishes; but there is no use 
of proclaiming him a great man until he 
has proved his right to the title. 





On the farm page this week we print a 
bulletin from the Michigan Experiment 
Station on the cultivation of the sugar beet. 
It was prepared by the agricultural and 
chemical departments. The same bulletin 
announces that sugar beets raised in this 
State during 1897 will be analyzed by the 
chemical department of the Experiment 
Station, free of charge, under the following 
conditions only: The beets must be raised 
from seed of approved varieties, and under 
directions of cultivation prescribed by the 
director of the Experiment Station. Three 
fairly representative beets for analysis, 
weighing from 1 to 2% pounds each, must 
be sent by express (prepaid) to Experiment 
Station, Lansing, not later than December 
1, 1897. Beets sent after December 1, 1897, 
or sent at any time without prepayment of 
express charges, will not be analyzed. 
Those interested should take note of the 
prescribed conditions. 





Tue Free Press thinks the Michigan 
legislature made a great mistake when it 
decided not to make an appropriation to 
have the State represented at the 
Tennessee Centennial Exhibition. Just 
what would have been accomplished for 
the benefit of the State by such representa- 
tion we are unable to see. It would have 
helped make the exhibition a more credit- 
able one no doubt, and incidentally given a 
few officials an opportunity to disport 
themselves at the expense of the State. 
The result to the people of the State 
would have been nil, either in the way of 
prestige or business. When the same 
legislature refused to consider any 
proposition to extend financial aid to the 
Michigan State Fair, we fail to see any 
good reason why it should vote an appro- 
priation to aid a fair of another State. 
The Free Press never objected to the 
action of the legis.ature in the one case; 
why should it in the other? The State of 
Michigan ought to be of more importance 
to its people than the State of Tennessee. 


AND THE BUTTERMAKERS WIN. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad! 
The bill prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine when colored in imi- 
tation of yellow butter passed our House of 
Representatives on the Istinst.,by a vote of 
56 yeas to19 nays. Asit passed the Senate 
Feb. 26, by a vote of 23 yeas to3 naysit only 
awaits the approval of the Governor to 
makeitalaw. He has assured us that he 
will approve it, so we are probably safe in 
rejoicing over onr victory, which, all things 
considered, is remarkable. Representatives 
of the oleomargarine interests have been 
hanging about the Capitol during the whole 
session “plugging” against this bill, but 
their most ily blandishments could not 
avail against the firm and steady ranks of 
our friends. 

The eternal gratitude of the 75,000 honest 
buttermakers, and 450,000 guileless and in- 
dustrious cows of Michigan, is due to the 56 
Mpa men and true,” who stood like a wall 
of adamant — the two hours of fierce 
assaults by the enemies of this great in- 
dustry, and so successfully repelled each 
and eet A attempt to effect a breach, and 
carried the bill triumphantly through with- 
out the change of a single letter, nor even & 
punctuation mark. Especially should we 
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remember our able, tireless, and valiant 
leaders Mr. Bricker, of Ionia Co., Mr. Bus- 
kirk, of Allegan Co., Mr. Camburn and Mr. 
Edgar, of Lenawee Co., Mr. Goodell, of 
Wayne ©Co., Mr. Graham, of Kent Co., Mr. 
M. F. Phillips, of Cass Co., Mr. Weier, of 
Monroe Co., and, last in order, but first in 
forensic ability, the member from Wash- 
tenaw Co., Hon. A. J. Sawyer, who stood 
like Horatius at the bridge, made the most 
powerful speech of the session, and com- 
pletely annihilated the ‘Tall Pine from the 

bic.” Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Goodell and 
Mr. Davis loyally risked important engage- 
ments in order to remain and work and 
vote. 

I have had numerous requests to publish 
in the FARMER a detailed report of the vote, 
and in compliance with the same, I append 
the same as follows: 

Yeas: Allison, Alward, C. G. Babcock, 
H. Babcock, Bates, Belknap, Bemis, 
Bricker, Bryan, Buskirk, Caldwell, . 
bell, Clute, Coad, Colvin, Cousins, Davis, 
J. H. Dickinson, i. 2 Dickinson, Dudley, 
Edgar. Fleischauer, Gibson, Goodell, Good- 
year, Gordon, Graham, Hofmeister, Janu- 
ary, Kimmis, Lusk, Madill, Mayer, Miller, 
- W. Moore, Niedermeier, Oberdorffer, 
O’Dett, Otis, Pearson, Perry, C. C. Phillips, 
Powers, Savage, Sawyer, F. M. Shepard, 
Shisler, Van Camp, Vought, Washer, 
Weiler, Whitney, Widoe, Wing, Zimmer- 
man—56, Necessary, 51. 

‘Nays: Adams, Anderson, Chamberlain, 
Connors, Donovan, Foote, Foster, Fuller, 
Gillam, Gustin, Harris. Herrig, Kelly, 
Marsilje, McGill, M. G. Moore, Peters, 
Bulison, Williams—19. Present, not voting: 
Clark; absent on Jeave, Atkinson, Cahoon, 
Billings. Crippen. Eikhoff, Green, Ham- 
mond, Jackson, Lee, Molster, Petrowsky, 
Putney, Reed, Rowley, F. Shepherd, 
Smith, Stewart, Stoneman, Tefft, Wether- 
bee; absent without leave: Peek, Scully, 
M. F. Phillips. JNO. I. BRECK. 





A REPLY FROM THE STATE TAX 
STATISTICIAN. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In your issue of March 20, page 227, I find 
that one T. J. Shipp, who it seems isa 
supervisor of Eckford, Calhoun county, 
challenges my statement as to the aggre- 
gate and average expense of township 
government in Michigan, and proceeds to 
show that the town of Eckford is not so 


extravagant as some other towns, and in 
conclusion says: “If the gentleman is 
honest in making the statement, he is ig- 
norant in the matter.” I would like to 
inquire how many townships in Michigan 
Mr. Shipp can give the figures for outside 
of his own town of Eckford? I do not be- 
lieve he can do so for any other town. He 
simply makes the mistake of thinking that 
Eckford is the State, and being supervisor 
of Eckford he is the state statistician. 
The facts are, there is a great Jot of Michi- 

an outside of Eckford and not inside Mr. 

hipp’s jurisdiction. My estimates were 
made from the complete records of every 
township in the State, and they are correct 
as to details and the averages made. There 
are many towns below the average ard 
many that are above. The town in which 
I live is lower than Mr. Shipp’s town by 
nearly a hundred dollars in its local fees 
and expenses. In the older counties like 
Branch, Calhoun, Jackson and Oakland 
the township en generally fall below 
the average, while in the newer counties 
they exceed it. Now I don’t believe Mr. 
Shipp knows the average or aggregate of 
the taxes in the several towns of his own 
county, because its board of supervisors has 
paid no attention to the law requiring such 
taxes to be reported and made of record by 
the board. The - way I could get any 
statement of the local taxes of Calhoun 
county was to go to the county treasurer’s 
office and copy them from the rolls as re- 
turned, and I was surprised to find there 
had not been a strictly legal tax rate made 
in Calhoun county since 1890; I did not 
examine them prior tothat year. I did not 
find a single certificate issued by the chair- 
man and clerk of the board, as required by 
the tax law as the authority to the super- 
visors to levy any local taxes in any 
township or city in the county. 
Many warrants were defective and illegal, 
some of the rolls were not footed, and 
others that were footed failed to balance 
into considerable sums. Ispent two days 
in Battle Creek, two and a half in Mar- 
shall, and two days in Albion, to copy the 
tax figures from the local rolls, that should 
have been partof the record of the board. 
While the average of local taxes in Cal- 
houn county is below that of the whole 
State, there are some towns that are fully 
up tothe average. In 1892 the average of 
the twenty towns, not including cities, ex- 
clusive of State, county and school taxes, 
was $1,262 per town, of which $519.50 was 
contingent fund tax; in 1893 the average 
was $1,128.75, with $406.80 for contingent 
fund; in 1894 the average was $984.08 per 
township, with $446.65 for contingent pur- 
pass in 1895 the average per town was 
1,319.96. with an average of $415 for con- 
tingent fund. We do not censure the tax- 
payers for being economical, and if they do 
not need the advice to look origin after 
their local taxes, they are not obliged to 
giveftany attention. We certainly con- 
gratulate Mr. Shipp in being so far above 
criticism, and only wonder that he is so 
sensitive to defend those who are not so 


fortunate. 
Mr. wes says: ‘DeLand fs not a farm- 
er,” and indulgesin the customery fling at 


State expenses. If Mr. Shipp is so well 
posted will he please inform me what my 
business has been for the last fifteen years? 
I would like to be informed “where I am 
at.” Having received the only medal and 
diploma given to Michigan for wheat and 





grain raised on our farm in Jackson coun- 
ty, at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago, we: are willing to put up these 
testimonials as an offset to Mr Shipp’s 
ignorance, not only as regards my personal 
business, but also my work in the office of 


tax statistician. 
LANSING, Mich. CHARLES VY. DELAND. 





FORFEITED TAX LANDS. 





(Continued.) 
PRACTICAL WorK.—First. Check thedep- 
redations of timber thieves, the schem:s 
of the tax evaders and “‘clearance sale law”’ 


fiends. 

Second. Wehavealarge and ever increas- 
ing penal population in prisons and reform- 
atories—a burden to the taxpayer,a menace 
to their keepers if idle and a constant ir- 
ritation to labor organizations if employed 
in competition with free labor. By a wise 
system of ‘‘ticket-of-leave” based on good 
conduct the younger and merely unfortun- 
ate criminals can be promoted to positions 
of trust in State forest culture, and thus, in 

art, pay their way. Under the present 

aw, by good conduct a criminal “earns 
time” which is deducted from the time he is 
sentenced to serve. Let him serve this 
“earned time’’in the State forests; a moder- 
ate wage might be paid as a fund with 
which the freed one may begin the struggle 
for bread. The present method of turning 
him out without a cent is a brutal invita- 
tion to return, and makes the State parti- 
ceps crimines in his next crime. The 
treatment of criminals is based on three 
fundimental principles:—1st, Punishment 
for the offense; 2d, Protection of society by 
restraint of liberty; 3d, Reformation of the 
criminal in the interest of society and the 
reformed;it is evident the last may well be 

romoted by a wise use of the reformative 
nfluences of labor in the calm surroundings 
of a State forest. Such hope and employ- 
ment would act as moral tonics to those 
who are the victims of social conditions 
rather than victors in the “struggle forsur- 
vival of the fittest.’ They need the sustain- 
ing and training forces of society rather 
than the punishment due fiends with the 
resulting moral despair and spiritual death. 
If they could advance the price of sugar or 
coffee or kerosene a cent at will, they would 
not rob, in petty ways! 

Third. Our insane population is _be- 
coming a sad burden to the taxpay- 
ers. The founder of our Christian re- 
ligion thought :they were possessed of 
devils about 1900 years ago, and “‘God’s 
chosen people” drove them out to dwell in 
tombs. If that were the fashion now, our 
graveyards would be a bear dance for the 
ghosts. Humanity is evolutionized. We 
are ahead of that procession in the year A. 
D. 1. Still, if spiritualism be true in its 
theory of “mediumship” and ‘‘controls,” 
possibly there was a ‘“‘legion’” in the 
mediumistic crank who helped change the 
sea into a pork barrel. Anyhow, the in- 
sane are a costly excrescence to-day, and 
many of them have property rights to pay 
their way,—and don’t. Let the mild cases 
trim the state forests and pay their way in 
part. The surroundings would be better 
for them than to be shut up at Pontiac 
with a lot of daft ones—and mayhap fewer 
would come home in a box with ribs crush- 
edin. Herding them in asylums is enough 
to develop rabid lunacy in a case of simple 
moral degeneracy. 

Fourth. We are beginning to burden 
taxpayers with ‘thomes for the feeble mind- 
ed,’’ as at Lapeer. We’ll need one bigger 
than a barn in each county presently. 
If their bodies are strong, let them grow 
pine trees for the State. 

Fifth, Many inmates of our county 
houses could be utilized as fire watchmen 
and police. They might raise a patch of 
vegetables, ala Pingree,and add a rabbit 
warren and poultry yard to pay expenses. 

Sixth. Plenty of fellows are sent to jail 
for short terms—and get filled up with 
good feed and laziness. Incidentally the 
sheriff’s bank acconnt grows ‘‘pussy,”’ also. 
Let the jail birds and house of correction 
fellows build roads in the State forests. 

Nature knew what was best for the sands 
of Northern Michigan when she set them 
out to pine 200 years ago. Let the crimi- 
nal bed incompetent classes who are State 
burdens aid in restoring what the State has 
squandered on the “lumber barons" and 
tax evaders. ERNEST HOLLENBECK. 





A Goon paint for use on barns, fences, 
outbuildings, etc., is Asbestine Weather- 
proof Cold Water Paint. It is put upin a 
dry powder, which only soqetees the addition 
of cold water to be ready for use. It is fur- 
nished in all colors. his paint is non- 
combustible, and in that respect is espe- 
cially adapted for farmers’ use. It is cheap, 
= durable, retains its color remarkably 
well, and in nearly all cases but one coat is 
required. Anyone can mix and apply it. 
See advertisement in another column. 


or 


NEWS SUMMARY. 








Michigan, 
Wheat and rye in Tuscola county are 
reported to havecome through the winter 
in good condition. 


Burglars are reported to have blown open 
the safe in Secretary Buttertield’s office at 
the Agricultural College, last Tuesday 
night, securing about $2,000 in cash. 


The Grand Rapids Daily Demecrat was 
disposed of at receiver’s sale last week. It 
was bid in by Elliott G. Stevenson, of De- 
troit, and the paper will be continued. 


Homer business men petition the common 
council to collect a license of $5 to $10 per 





day of traveling fakirs and fly-by-night 
bankrupt stocks of any description that 
visit the town. 


Maple sugar makers around Belding have 
closed their camps for the season. Not so 
much was made as in former years and 
most of it is being held for better prices 
than prevail at present. 


The city of Alpena boasts that it is now 
practically out of debt. When the present 
officers of the city took the reins of govern- 
ment three years ago there was a debt of 
nearly $40,000. ’ 

A correspondent of the Pontiac Gazette 
States that in Northeast Oakland there is 
absolutely nosale for potatoes and bagas, 
the buyers claiming it is too late to handle 
them. Potatoes have to bechoice to bring 
8 cents in that section. 


In the state election last Tuesday Justice 
Charles D. Long was re-elected by a ma- 
— of nearly 50,000. Regents Cocker 
and Lawton were also elected by good ma- 
jorities. The exact resulton the amend- 
ment to increase the salary of the Attorney 
General is not yet known, but it looks as if 
it has failed. In Detroit ex-Congressman 
William C. Maybury was elected mayor by 
about 550 majority. The vote on the water 
question was very light, but resulted in a 
slight majority for free water. 





General. 
Theodore Roosevelt, of New York city, 
has been appointed assistant secretary of 
the navy. 


One of the largest buildings in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., was burned last Saturday. 
The Joss is about $500,000. 

The Kentucky legislature has not yet 


elected a United States senator, although 
the body meets in joint session every day. 


Dr. Hunter, the leading candidate, will 
probably be withdrawn after this week. 


S. T. Lewis, the daring Ohio forger who 
two years ago became a fugitive from jus- 
tice, was captured at Ypsilanti one day 
this week and turned over to the Ohio 
authorities. His forgeries amount to about 

The receipts of the government during 
March exceed the expenditures by §$9,004,- 
664. The increase is attributed to the large 
importations and the rush of importers to 
get goods out of bond before the Dingley 
law goes into effect. 

The battleship Iowa made a speed trial 
off the Massachusetts coast last Wednes- 
day and proved herself the queen of the 
United States navy. The trial lasted four 
hours, during which she made an average 
of 17 knots an hour. Her good showing 








won for her builders, Messrs. William 
Cramp & Son, of Philadelphia, a premium 
of $200,000 which had been offered by the 
government. 

The city election in Chicago last Tuesda 
resulted in a sweeping victory for Carter H. 
Harrison, son of Chicago’s World’s Fair 
mayor. Mr. Harrison’s vote exceeded the 
total of the votes polled by all the other 
mayoralty candidates. John M. Harlan, 
the citizens’ nominee, ran ahead of the 
regular republican candidate. The city 
council is also democratic. 


President McKinley on Wednesday of 
this week sent a brief message to Congress 
Fe ager nome hg the immediate appropria- 
tion of funds for the relief of flood sufferers 
in the southern Mississippi valley. Reso- 
Intions were immediately offered {n both 
houses and quickly passed, appropriating 
$200,000 for the purpose. The fundsare to 
be expended under the direction of the 
secretary of war in the purchase and dis- 
tribution of subsistence supplies. 
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OKS FREE 


illustrated household magenta 
$7 Fireside Gem, we will _~ you Tutely 





gmeach. Every book is different, and the con- 
tents will supply a family with a vast amount 


ty of stories, useful information, rules of eti- 
quette, letter-writing, games, etc., etc., etc. 
Eve 


corporated concern, with Capital of 
100-000 and thoroughly ble. 
@ 2&5 centa by money-order, or 28 
cents stamps, for Fircaide Com - 
ear and we will at once send you, postpaid, 
the iit Send and be 














oA] 
VARS <%7, 2 
RASA page Catalogue 


t 
“A” Grade, $44 every state. 
Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. 


Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. Tae 
Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 200 (Saas 
owing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to (7A VX 7 
he most stylish carriage. Prices in plain figures. Testimonials from ren 

Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. »$6 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 256 East Court Street, Cincinnati. Ohio. 










The Improved U.S.Separator 
In the Cream-Gathering Factory 





Only the Cream goes 
to the Factory. 


Skim-milk left sweet 
to feed. 


Saving pays for out- 
fit in less than a 
year. 


We started our cream- 
ery in 1895, with two out- 
side skimming stations 
and about sixty patrons. 
The skimming _ stations 
have not held their own, 
but we now have one 
hundred and twenty- 
five patrons, mostly for 


cream iaken at their houses. Many of them use the Improved U. S. dairy size Separators. 
They find they cannot aiiord to use any other machine, as actual experiment shows that 
the extra butter produced by ‘he use of the Improved U. 5. Separator will soon pay for it; and 





besides the <kim-milk is wor!) much more for feeding purposes. 


The favorit : outfit for 


ct $125.00, with Dox or Sheep Power at $15.00. 


with from to to 20 cows:s the No. 5 Improved U. S. —— 


For farms with 20 to 50 cows they buy the 


No. 3 Improved ''. S, Separator, at $200.00, with Pony Power at $60.00. These Separators 


are giving entire satisfaction, and growing in favor every day. 


Island Pond, Vt., Sept. 1, 1896. 


S. D. & E. F. HOBSON. 


We figure it out for you. Write us. WE HAVE everything for Creamery and Dairy. 
WE WANT live, hustling agents in every section where we have none. 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


%& you can make money by selling and using 
HOLDFAST Corn Binders, used on every 
shock. Pullandit’s fast. Ties itself. Costs 

> less than string. Never wears out, Thous- 
ands soldinatown. Good profits. Get 


s town agency. Samples, 3 sizes, mailed 
IE CO., Box 54, U N.Y. 













’ 5 cts. 


















EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at=- Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 





Success Beardless Barley. 

Anew six rowed beardless Barley—the earliest, 
most productive, strictly beardless, a strong 
eh and will not lodge even when grown on 
ow rich land heavily manured. As a substitute 
for oats the Success has no equal, as it will yield 
more, is better for feeding and is a sure orOP. even 
on heavy soil where oats would be a total failure. 
Give the Success a trial and you will not regret it. 
Price, 50c. per peck, or $1 per bushel; in lots of 5 or 
10 bushels, 75c. per bushel. Early Leaming Seed 
Corn. Large yellow deep grain, small cob, very 
early and an enormous yielder. Price, 50c. per 
poe or $1 per bushel; in 5 or 10 bushel lota, 80c. 

. B. CREIGHTON, Lenawee Co., Tecumseh, Mich, 


byt BY SEED POTATOES 


until you get my wholesale price list. I also sell 
genuine Dwarf Essex Rape Seed. 
4. H, FOSTER, Allegan, Mich, 
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; The Household. 


OONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 


We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 














THE HOUSE IN THE VALLEY. 
I own my little home up hereamong the mountains 
nid: 


The sky spreads down about it like a star-strewn 
coverlid. 

No noise that thunders through the world, and racks 
the souls of men 

Can desecrate the silence of my mountain-guarded 
glen. 


But here within the valley, in its deep seclusions 


curled, 

I behold the mighty pageant of the wonders of the 
world. . 

Here the brooks from down the mountains through 
the verdured vaileys flee, } : 

Drawn by their eternal madness to be mingled with 


the sea. 

As the soul of man in exile daily struggles in its 
Toward the far-off central ocean of the shoreless 
Infinite, , a 
Here tall cities of enchantment, like the cities of 
the blest, , ee ; 
Sunset capitals of cloudland, rise within the crimson 


west. 

Here the miracle of morning, sunrise crown and 
dew impearled, 

In its old eternal newness daily breaks upon the 
world. 


Herethe pomp of all the seasons marches yearly 
through the glen, ; 
Bringing gifts of snow and flowers, and the fruits 
of earth to men. 
I am bosomed deep in beauty; like the dewdrops in 


the rose, ‘ : 
Let me fade into the silence of the fragrant night's 
pose. ae ; 
Let me live here in the valley, in its deep seclusion 
curled, 
And behold the migkty pageant of the wonders of 
the world. 


Restless are the feet that wander, restless are the 
hearts that roam; 
Here God shows me all his glories; let me stay and 
rest at home. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 





NO CHAT THIS WEEK. 


The editor willingly yields her accus- 
tomed place in the Household this week to 
our contributors. This church-going ex- 
perience with its attendant advice is cer- 
tainly getting interesting and all want to 
have a hand in. We are glad to see this 
and only hope some of the ‘“‘brethren”’ will 
rise up and defend themselves. Wouldn’t 
it be well to have some of those who do not 
attend churn tell us why they do not? 
The multitude of excuses which I can 
imagine hearing from them makes me 
smile, even now. Wouldn’t it sound some- 
thing like this? ‘Clothes ain’t good 
enough.” (This is many a farmer’s excuse, 
when his clothing really is plenty good 
enough). ‘“‘A!] darned nonsense.” ‘Too 
much trouble to get ready.”’ ‘No other 
time to read.” “Got to fix that stable 
door.” 

But I must stop, or I’!] fill as much space 
as usual. 





FROM THE NORTH. 


Did you ever try to improve anybody? 
Ever know persons who were uvhappy and 
made everyone around them the same, 
while you telt sure that to only rise a little 
higher themselves would change their view 
of the world, their neighbors, and families? 
And did you ever undertake such a person’s 
case, and with advice, warning, entreaty, 
and example, try to “improve” them? And 
what was your success? 


It seems to me there can be no happier 
work in the world than porenes to bring 
others up to a higher planeof living. I 
haye tried it many times and I confess with 
humiliation and sorrow that I have never 
made any gg on difference in any 
case. Perhaps I had not understood there 
were other paths up the heights besides the 
little track I had found and by which I 
wished to lead them. And to know my 
neighbor’s heart by my own I should have 
remembered that I had never taken kindly 
to the large amount of advice that has been 
freely given me. I have always felt that I 
knew the conditions of my own life better 
than anyone else. 

Then can we do nothing to uplift others? 
Only this, I believe. Let your own life be 
so brave, cheerful and kindly that your ex- 
ample and influence will unconsciously help 
them. And do not be impatient if the 
change in them is very gradual. All per- 
manent improvement in character must be 
of slow growth. 

Kut while we may be blind leaders of the 
blind we, and they, have only to look to the 
Light of the World to receive our sight, I 
believe in what we know as conversion. It 
may be a quiet, unemotional turning from 

icked ways to a righteous life, or it may 
come with the swift touch of the Spirit on 
the heart, making all things new. In any 
case it is the surrendering of the life to 
Christ and walking in the ways that lead to 
him. Ido not find it easy to confess Christ 
before men by speaking in a congregation, 
but I would like tosay to those who have 








known me through this Household for over 
thirteen years, that after many years look- 
ing for light in other directions, I have 
found rest believing in Him. . 

Spring is a, here. I suppose there 
are places in the United States where they 
are actually making gardens, but up north 
here a large quantity of snow still lingers 
in the lap of spring. One beauty of our 
climate is that the change from winter to 
summer is sudden, almost within a week, 
none of the long cold springs I remember in 
Ohio. 

Our farmers this year will do the plowing 
apd sowing almost without the stimulus 
of hope for the harvest. Yet we have our 
farms and can make a living from them, 
and it is best to attack our spring work 
with good cheer. For myself I am going to 
have a fine early garden all ready for the 
grasshoppers as soon as they feel able to 
be about. But I shall use Paris green more 
plentifully than ever before. 

The sun is shining and I am glad all 
through that the winter is going and the 
time of the singing of the birds is at hand. 
I never feel sure it is summer until I hear 
the bird whose only notes are said to be 


these: ‘Lost, lost! Kennedy, Kennedy, 
Kennedy.” I have never heard it farther 

south. HULDAH PERKINS. 
PIONEER. 


A CRITICISM. 








I,a stranger, also would like to enter 
the list of contributors .to the Household 
just once. The letter in the Household of 
March 20, signed M. E. S. C., stirred me to 
the very depths of my soul. And when she 
says “now don’t you call that going to 
church under difficulties,” I would say no; 
I call it not going to church at all. 

Perhaps that Sunday while you were at 
church something said to that husband, 
“Now, sir, this thing must be stopped right 
here! When you married this woman did 


you agree to do the cooking while she was 
gadding off tochurch? Well, I guess not! 
Now, sir, you just get mad, get mad all 
over, and when she comes back let her find 
you humped up over a bowl of bread and 
milk, »nd looking sour enough to curdle the 
milk before it gets to your mouth, and that 
will settle the matter.” 

We must not forget that the same old 
serpent that tempted Eve is still on earth. 
Exodus 20-3, says, ‘‘Thou shalt have no 
other God before me.”’ My good sister, are 
you Satisfied with those seven years with- 
out a sermon, (excepting a funeral sermon). 
Are you satisfied that during that time you 
have been loving your Saviour and serving 
him just as he requests you to, with your 
whole might,mind and strength? If this be 
true,don’t you think your Heavenly Father 
had something to do with the case, and you 
were the chosen one to lead that husband 
into the kingdom? Can you find a passage 
in God’s word that justifies you in omitting 
to attend all the means of grace possible? 
_ admit that the horse is ready any 
time. 

Let me tell you of a dear sister that at- 
tends church whereIdo. The horse is in 
the barn or pasture, and she can bitch it 
up or Stay at home, just as she likes, but 
she is at church nearly every Sabbath. 
And another sister, (whose husband never 
attends church), is nearly always there 
with her two small boys, but has faith that 
her husband will come with her before long. 
During the winter, at our special meetings, 
she received the witness of the Holy Spirit, 
and if you could see her radiant face and 
hear her speak and pray,I think you would 
say that is the kind of salvation that saves 
and God being my helper I’ll have it. 

And now, dear sister, that the springtime 
is here, I exhort you to follow nature’s 
example, and take on new life, and ere 
another seven years be gone we may hear 
a shout in the Houshold camp of a “‘hus- 
band converted,’ for as your faith is so 
shall it be done unto you. Invite your 
pastor and good people to pray for and 
with you and get filled with the Holy 
Ghost. Erect the family altar, (if you have 
not already), and you will become a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. When we get 
right before God and can pray the Lord’s 
pester, Thy kingdom come, (let him cause 

is kingdom to reign in our hearts), Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
(with all diligence, love, delight and per- 
severance), then are we prepared to do 
efficient work for God and humanity. 

OaKLanv Co. FANATIC IF YOU PLEASE. 


MRS. GRACE AGAIN. 








Our editor has expressed my views exact- 
ly in vindicating herself to Hope Daring, 
only in much better words than I could 
have done. But why not let the men 
answer for themselves? 1 was in hopes 
that some of them would give us their 
reasons for not attending church. There 
are always two sides to a story; we would 
like to hear their side, but, as usual, their 
wives take up their cudgeis for them, thus 
proving our editor’s statements true that 
the wives spoil their husbands. 


Hope Long De Ferd’s little 4 calls to 
mind a Christian lady known all] through 
our community as good Mrs. E. She has 
raised a large family of children and for 
fifteen years attended church without her 
husband. At last her faithfulness was re- 
warded by seeing him converted but think 
you he makes the noble-minded, large-soul- 
ed ‘Christian that his wife is? With his 
wife to help him he is doing his best, but 
old habits and love of gain are continually 





cropping out, bringing dishonor upon his 
heavenly Master. Do you gy if he 
had spent the Sabbaths of those fifteen 
years in attending church with his wife 
that he would be the narrow-minded, small- 
souled man he is to-day? When a man 
or woman place themselves to work 
for Christ they are in the best possible 
position for the development of their minds 
and talents, for the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge, and all wisdom 
and understanding is a gift from God. 

May I ask Hope Long De Ferd if she 
would write quite the same if, like M. B.S. 
C., she had not attended church services 
except funerals in seven years? I know of 
one husband, who, after reading the letter 
on church-going, took his wife to church 
the next day and promised to take her 
occasionally in the future. If he reads 
your letter will it help him to keep that 
promise do you think? Christ said, “‘Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.” Do not add to 
them or make them harder. Like our 
editor I know of no really unhappy families 
among my acquaintances, but there are 
wives and mothers whose hearts are often 
saddened because their husbands do not 
observe the Sabbath. Yet it does not 
make them one whit less faithful or loving 
wives, and while we occasionally see one 
rewarded by the conversion of her husband, 
we see maoy still waiting and prayerful, 
having those “sweet little meetings alone 
with God and the baby.” 

Not long ago the pulpit and press were 
both loud in their denunciations against 
the Sunday excursions. I believe that the 
majority of the women would never go on 
these excursions if their husbands did not 
go. Someofthem think, and rightly too, 
that their place is with them. Their 
asaggee as on these excursions keeps them 
rom many a temptation. I believe that 
every true wife likes to look up to her 
better half as her superior, one in whose 
judgment she can trust as better and wiser 
than her own. I believe that that is what 
God intended when he made man in his 
own likeness—that he should be the superior 
and leader of the weaker sex in all good 
works and especially in keeping the Sab- 
bath day holy. 

I have a great respect for mankind in 
general and one man in particular, and 
now you sisters, who have your church 
privileges as regular as your meals, lend a 
hand and give a kind word to those who 
are hedged in and bearing a cross whose 
weight you know little or nothing about. 

MRS. GRACE. 


A DANGER SIGNAL. 


In a recent issue of a reliable and stand- 
ard journal are found statistics and state- 
ments so important and of so startling a 
nature as to deserve attention from every 
mother and from all persons having infants 
under their care. Upon the theories and 
practice of the present, as well as of the 
past, science and chemical) analysis have 
been brought with results which demand 
careful and candid consideration. 


In Bulletin No. 10, issued, if we mistake 
not, by the Penosylvania Department of 
Agriculture, Prof. W. H. Moore gives 
analyses of specimens of condensed milk, 
and of several of the prepared invalids’ and 
infants’ foods now on the market,and which 
are so extensively used in the sick room 
and the nursery. Eighty samples of the 
milk nature provides for infants had been 
analyzed, showing the composition to be 
87.02}¢ per cent of water, 2.36 per cent 
protein, 2.94 per cent fat and 6.23 per cent 
sugar. The analysis of the average milk 
from a herd of cows showed 87 per cent of 
water, 344 per cent pretein, 4 per cent fat 
and about 5 per cent of sugar. Comparing 
these figures we learn that the milk of the 
average healthy cow differs very little from 
that of the nursing mother. The milk 
nature provides for the infant contains a 
little more water, less protein, only six- 
hundredths per cent less fat, and over one 
per cent more of sugar. 

In view of these figures it would appear 
that there had been a serious mistake in 
feeding bottle-fed babies on cows’ milk 
diluted with water and sweetened with 
sugar, and that possibly the great mortali- 
ty in the past may, in a measure at least, 
be attributed to this mistake. The analy- 
sis of condensed milk and other foods 
prepared expressly for infants did not com- 
pare favorably with that of cows’ milk or 
with that provided by nature, which is so 
near akin to it. 

It was astonishing to learn that very 
many of the prepared infants’ foods con- 
tained more or less of alcohol and boracic 
acid, and some contained only eleven-hun- 
dredths per cent of fat. Is it any wonder 
that so large a proportion of artificially fed 
infants die before they are a year old? May 
it not be possible that they are not suffic- 
iently nurtured and that the vital energies 
are lowered by deleterious substances in 
their food? Should not these things engage 
the immediate and earnest attention of all 
women? Should not nurses and mothers 
know if by any possibility they are giving 
alcoholic stimulants or acids to the tender 
infants under their care? May not the 
love of strong drink,which so unexpectedly 
and so unexplainedly develops in the 
children of total abstainers, have been im- 
planted oe the food given them in their 
infancy all unwittingly? 

There has been a hue and cry about the 
danger of contracting tuberculosis through 
the use of cows’ milk. Possible there may 
be a menace from this source in cities 
where cows are stall and slop fed, but in 
the country where the animals have access 
to sunny, grassy pastures, where their food 
is sweet hay, grain and roots, there is little 
or nothing to be feared. Prof. A.M. Bleile, 
of the Ohio State University, says the 











danger has been overestimated; that ther 
is little to be feared in this direction, 
There are simple domestic methods of 
sterilizing and pasteurizing milk which 
destroy all disease germs, but these are 
not pertinent to this article. 

These questions should be brought to the 
attention of every woman in the land. 
They should be agitated in mothers’ meet- 
ings, woman’s congresses, and wherever 
women have voice and influence. 

Important as is the cause of woman’s 
suffrage, (and upon this subject there 
should be more agitation rather than less) 
yet it is transcendently more important 
that the future citizens of this republic.now 
in their cradles, are so nurtured that they 
will become stalwart men and women 
with no inherited or implanted appetites 
to curse the home, the State, or the nation, 

OuHI0. SARAH E. WILCOX, 
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AN APPRECIATIVE READER. 








I guess Ill sit right down, dirty apron 
and all, and write a few words while baby 
sleeps. He’s a great writer himself, seems 
to want the pen, ink bottle, paper and 
reeagg y pertaining to the letter, right in 
his little hands just at the same time I 
want them, so it makes it hard work for 
me to do anything with him around. 

I like the Household very much and I 
miss it too when it stays away. That 
column of Short Stops just suits me, as I 
could often write some little thing for it 
when I could not write a lengthy article. 
It’s the first thing I look at every time it 
comes. Iam always anxious to see what 
the Household Hints are too, and always 
find something good among them. 

I am a farmer’s wife also, and not so 
miserable either as some people picture us. 
There are a great many enjoyments for us 
poor (?) farmers’ wives away off here in the 
country. I think we can make our own 
ee to a great extent, whether in the 
smoky, dirty city, or in the sweet, fresh 
country. It always seemed to me, when 
visiting friends in the city, that I would 
awfully hate to live in such a way as some 
of them do, never having any freshly cooked 
kKnickknacks for a caller should I chance to 
have one. Still I don’t know that callers 
Stay to supper in cities, but I know 1 
should have someone to feed if I lived 
there. 

Now, I didn’t start out to write a letter; 
I wanted to tell of one or two good things 
which I know. First is a remedy for 
croup. It gives relief so quickly it would 
be a good thing’ for us all to remember it. 

Take a basin half full of water (hot) 
with a teaspoon of ground mustard dis- 
solved in it. Wring cloths out of this 
(keeping it on the stove) and place high up 
on the little lungs, changing them often, 
= relief comes which will be in a short 

me. 

Another thing is to turn a fruit can up- 
side down in boiling water, to remove the 
cover. By the way, don’t let the water 
come up on the glass for fear of cracking 
the can. 

I think I have written a great plenty for 
this time, but I’d like to say, don’t let’s be 
afraid to write simple suggestions, as they 
will help the young housekeeper if we older 
ones all know them. Will send my way of 
making dark cake, also a golden ointment 
recipe if the sisters would like. 

Will someone tell me where Simon’s 
Wife is? I haven’t heard from her in a 
long time, 

I want to write about my children next 
time, and get some advice how to do my 
work (all of it) and take care of them and 
keep perfectly cool. If anyone knows 
how, I want them to tell me. 

A BUSY WIFE. 

Here’s a chance for skilled housewives to 
give their experience, and to help, not only 
this busy wife, but plenty of others also. 
Who can tell us how to do our housework, 


care for the children and keep cool?—Ep.| 





IS:CUPID DECEITFUL? 


I wonder if Cupid is sometimes deceitful 
and treacherous, and if his arrows are 
sometimes poisoned darts that bring trouble 
and despair to the wounded heart. One 
might think this to be a fact if they read 
the newspapers. There is a lesson we must 
learn, each one for himself, all are hu- 
man, all have their faults, love does not 
lessen these faults or change the human 
into the divine. 


When people take a more practical view of 
marriage there will be less trouble. When 
we cease to worship at the shrine of Love 
we will have fewer disappointments. The 
romantic young lady who marries a dis- 
reputable young man because he is so des- 
perately in love with her (she thinks she 
can remodel him into any form she chooses) 
will generally find that he is more desper- 
ately in love with himself than he ever 
could be with anything else; that when she 
is his wife she has lost the power of re- 
modeling that looked so easy. 

But what is the agg! To those who 
have not yet chosen a life companion | 
would say, choose very carefully. Preven- 
tion is better than cure. It is safe to say 
you will think about the same of him as he 
is thought of by others in the place where 
he lives. I heard a woman once say she 
would not marry a man she did not like if he 
was rich, nor a man she loved if he was very 
poor. This statement may not be romantic 
butissensible. It is certainly a great virtue 
in @ woman to keep quiet. If the cross 
fault-finding words come from the one you 
thought never could be disagreeable to you 
when everything goes wrong, don’t express 
your opinion. I believe in a woman giving 
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up to her husband’s wishes as much as pos- 
sible, without sacrificing honor or princi- 
ples. I don’t think it commendable for a 
woman togive up going to church because 
she meets the frown of her husband on re- 
turning; he would soon get used to it and 
would respect her the more. I know wom- 
en who are good workers in the church 
whose husbands are seldom, if ever, seen 
there. They are doing the best they can 
and setting a good example before the cnil- 
dren. It must be a trial to go alone or stay 


t home; I am glad itis not one of mine. 
m F . HERMONA. 





WHAT MRS. A. DO THINKS ABOUT 
IT. 





After I had read Mrs. Grace's letter and all 
the rest about going to church, I thought I 
would have to have my say on the subject 


too. 

Did you ever notice that a man who stub- 
bornly refused to attend services with his 
wifebefore her death, would soon after take 
to going to church? I knowa man like that. 


No amount of coaxing could get him to go 
to church, and now he is a regular attend- 
ant. There may be several reasons for 
this; he may be lonesome or he may be 
looking for another wife. He may think if 
he attends church and makes a pretense of 
living a Christian,he is on the right road to 
win a wife.™Like the young man in the 
verse below, some men make rash promises 
a marriage which they never intend to 
eep: 
Pe parting,” whispered he so softly, 
She drew closer just to hear, 
“T have loved you long and fondly, 
Won't you be my true wife dear? 
I'll be good and stop bad habits, 
Give up drinking, smoke no more, 
I will leave off chewing, darling,’ 
Unrelenting still she sat. 
“Join the church and live a Christian, 
Now my dearest think of that.”’ 

There is nothing that I like so much to 
see as a man who hitches his horses to the 
double buggy Sunday morning and takes 
his 7 to church. There was a man in 
our neighborhood, when I was a girl at 
home, that every Sunday used to take his 
family two miles to town to church and 
Sabbath school when the weather would 

ermit, and that man was no church mem- 

er, neither did he make any profession of 
religion, but he was trying to bring his 
children up right. 

I believe with Mrs. Grace that those who 
love their church and prayer meeting ‘and 
are denied the privilege of attending, if 
they do the best they can they will not 
have anything to answer for. I have been 
in church just oncein five years and that 
time I was surprised into going. One Sat- 
urday evening at the supper table our old- 
est boy said, ‘‘Mother, tomorrow night you 
and I and the baby will go to church and 
father can stay with the other two chil- 
dren.”” I looked at him in surprise and 
said, “all right,” not thinking I would go. 
But when Sunday night came he urged me 
again to go, sol finally got the baby and 
myself ready andaway we went. But baby 
was not very good and I have not tried to 
go since. 

Why shouldn’t the husbands of Mrs. 
Grace and M. E.S. C., knowing that their 
wives like to go to church, bitch up the 
horses and take them to pleasethem? I 
would be willing to bet a sweet apple at 
least, that either of those men would have 
walked two miles through a raging snow- 
storm to see these same women before they 
married them. 

But why shouldn’t the oldest son take his 
mother to church, if there is a son? I 
think that would be nice. 

As to who makes the home I can only re- 
peat what I have said in these columns 
heretofore, that husband and wife must 
both work together for the good and inter- 
est of their home; both try to do right; 
both forget and forgive, overlooking one 
another’s faults. Then, and not till then, 
will divorce suits be lessened in our courts 
and men and women be more contented in 
their homes, and feel in their hearts that 
there is no place like home—their home. 
This, Hope Daring, is what I think and be- 
lieve. I don’t think the mother-in-law or 
mother has very much todo withit. Very 
often a mother’s training is offset by the 
company her boy keeps when he is grown 
to manhood. MRS. A. DO. 


SOME PRETTY NEW WAISTS. 








I was at the spring opening of one of our 
large stores the other day and saw some of 
the new waists. I will try todescribe some 
of them. 

A handsome black satin waist is made 
as follows: The front has a group 
of seven tucks on ,each side. These 
tucks commence at the neck.and go in with 
the shoulder seam, extending in length 
about seven inches. They are left 
louse across the lower ends. The 
tucks are less than half an inch wide, and 
are soclose together as to almost meet. 
The — of tucks reach about half way 
down each of the shoulder seams. At the 
waist line the cloth is gathered so as to 
have the fullness equal in width to the 
tucks; this fullness is stitched to a tape. 
The plait down the front is two inches 
wide; the closing is made with hooks and 
loops. The back is plain across the should- 
ers and gathered at waist line, stitched 
toatape. There are no seams in the back. 
The neck is finished with a plain, very 
high, standing collar, fastened at the front. 

he sleeves are a very small-leg-o-mutton, 
witha — turn-back cuff. 

A dark blue silk waist has the front 


and extending down about eight inches, 
left loose at the lower ends. The-tucks are 
half an inch wide and nearly meet. The 
back is tucked the same, the tucks turning 
toward the middle of back, gathered at 
waist line same fullness as in the tucks. 
The skirt of waist is quite long so as to 
reach well under the dress skirt. Thefront 
plait is less than two inches wide, stitched 
on each edge. The neck is finished with a 
stock and bow at back, same material as 
waist. The sleeves are small leg-o-mutton, 
plain at the waist. 

A waist made same way as the blue silk 
is of dark gray woolen goods, and has a 
stock and cuffs of gray silk. 

Some of the new spring waists have very 
small bishop sleeves, with turn-back cuff 
and turn-over collar. Other sleeves are 
very tight-fitting, coat shape, with a small 
puff at the shoulder. These sleeves are 
said to be the very latest. 

These fancy waists are made of both 
dark and light silks, satin, China silks and 
woolen goods. Thesummer waists of wash 
goods will be made same style. aed 

A waist of heavy black silk is made simi- 
lar to the black satin above descrébed, ex- 
cept that the tucks extend the fall length 
of the shoulder-seams, turning toward the 
front. Plain back, gathered to fit. the fig- 
ure at waist line. The neck has a plain 
standing collar, fastened at the front, and 
over this a stock of black and white striped 
silk ribbon two and a half inches wide, tied 
in a full bow at the back. The sleeves are 
a very small bishop shape with fullness on 
top of shoulder and a cuff turned back 
from the hand. ‘This is a straight piece 
three inches wide with square corners. 

This waistis very handsome. pea 
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EASTER RECIPES. 


TO ROAST A HAM. 

Take a very fine ham and soak it in wa- 
ter for two days, changing the water fre- 
quently. The day before you intend cook- 
ing it, take the ham out of the water and 
remove the skin, trim it nicely and pour 
over ita pint of cold water. Let it stand 
till next morning; frequently during the 
day dip up the water and pour over it. 
Put it in the oven in time to allow at least 
six hours for slowly roasting it. Baste it 
frequently with hot water. When it is 
done, dredge it all over with fine bread 
crumbs shaken on through the top of the 
dredging box, and set it back in the oven to 
brown. For gravy, take the water in 


which the ham was steeped, after having 
the skin removed, and add to it the juice 
which flowed from the ham when taken 
from the oven. Squeeze in the juice of two 
lemons. Putitinto a sauce pan and boil 
and skim it. Send to table in gravy boat. 
Cover the shank of the ham, which should 
have been sawed short, with bunches of 
double parsley and put a row of the same 
around the edge of the platter. 

A SQUASH PUDDING. 

Pare, cut in pieces and stew in a very lit- 
tle water, a yellow winter squash. When 
it is quite soft, drain it dry and mash it in 
a colander. Then putitintoa pan and 
mix with it a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Prepare two rolled crackers or an equal 
quantity of grated stale bread. Stir 
gradually a quarter of a pound of powdered 
white sugar into a quart of rich milk, and 
add, by degrees, the squash and the rolled 
soda crackers. Beat nine eggs very light, 
and stir them gradually into the mixture. 
Add a tablespoonful of mixed spice, nut- 
meg, mace and cinnamon, powdered. Stir 
the whole very hard until all the ingredi- 
ents are thoroughly mixed. Bake it three- 
quarters of an hour in a buttered dish, and 
when cold, grate loaf sugar over it. This 
may be served hot with whipped cream, 
sweetened 

SNOWBALL CUSTARD. 

Beat eight eggs, omitting the whites of 
four. Mix them gradually with a quart of 
cold milk and quarter of a pound of 
white sugar. Put the mixture into a sauce 
pan; set it over hot coals, and simmer 
slowly, stirring it all the time. As soon as 
it comes to a boil, take it off the fire or it 
will curdle and be lumpy. When it is done 
and quite cold, put it into a deep glass dish. 
Beat to a stiff froth the four whites of eggs 
that have been omitted in the custard,add- 
ing ten drops of oil of lemon. Drop the 
froth in balls on the top of the custard in 
the dish, heaping and forming them with a 
spoon into a regular size and shape. Do 
not let them toucheach other. You may 
lay a fresh rose leaf on the top of each one. 
SPANISH CREAM. 


One and a half pints of sweet milk, four 
even tablespoonfuls of gelatine, yolks of 
four eggs, five tablespoonfuls of powdered 
white sugar. Soak the gelatine in water 
enough to cover it; when dissolved, add to 
the milk, eggs and sugar; stir well; put 
over hot coals and boil slowly for five min- 
utes. After taking from the fire, add the 
beaten whites of the four eggs and one 
tablespoonful of vanillaextract. Pour into 
a mould and putina cold place. Do not 
serve until very cold. 

SPONGE CAKE, 


Sift three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
and powder one pound of the best ioaf 
sugar. Grate the yellow rind and squeeze 
into a saucer the juice of- three lemons. 
Beat twelve eggs very light; when light as 
— beat into them gradually and very 

ard, the sugar, adding the lemon and 
beating the whole fora long time. Then, 
by degrees, stir in the flour slowly and 
lightly, for if the flour is stirred hard and 


cient’ number rof!slittle square tins (the 
thinner they are the better); halfjfill {them 
with the mixture; grate loaf sugar over 
the top of each; put them immediately 
into a quick oven and bake them about ten 
minutes, taking out one to try when you 
think they aredone. Spread them on an 
inverted sieve to cool; then ice them. This 
may be baked in one large cake. Bake in 
a moderate oven. It will take about an 
hour. When cool, ice it, adding a little es- 
sence of lemon to the icing. Sponge cake 
is best the day it is baked. 


LEMON PIE. 


Take the juice and grated rind of one 
large lemon, one cupful of white sugar. the 
yolks of three eggs, one teaspoonful of but- 
ter and sufficient sweet milk to fill the 
plate; bakeitin a rich paste. Beat the 
whites of the three eggs to a stiff froth 
with two tablespoonfuls of powdered white 
sugar. Spread this over the pie when a 
little cool; replace it in the oven and brown 
slightly. This makes a most delicious pie. 


RICE CAKES. 


Pick and wash half a pint of rice and 
boil it very soft. Then drainitand let it 
getcold. Sifta pint and a half of flour 
over the pan of rice, and mix in a quarter 
of a pound of butter that has been warmed 
by the fire, and a saltspoonful of salt. 
Beat five eggs very light and stir them 
gradually into one quart of sweet milk. 
Beat the whole very hard and bake it in 
muffin rings orin waffleirons. Send them to 
table hot, and eat them with butter, honey 
or maple syrup. 

If any are left, warm them in a steamer 
over boiling water. ILKA. 








Ir Mrs. L. M., of Nashville, who wrate, 
asking -about wool bats for comfortables, 
will send her full name and address to the 
Household editor the desired information 
will be forwarded. Again we repeat, that 
all correspondents should send full name 
and address with all communications. 


CONTRIBUTED‘RECIPES. 


BuTtrERMILK MuFFINs:—One quart of 
sour milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in warm water, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and flour sufficient to 
make a good batter. Beat tne eggs well, 
stir them into the milk, then add the flour 
and salt, and lastly the soda. Bake in a 
quick oven. 


CREAM PANCAKES:—Take half a pint of 
thick cream, twoounces of sugar and a tea- 
spoonful of finely-powdered spice; beat the 
yolks of the eggs, add them to the cream; 
mix well together; simply rub your pan 
with a bit of butter, make it hot, put in a 
small quantity of the butter so as to have 
the pancakes as thin as possible. Serve 
them sprinkled over with grated lemon 
peel and pounded loaf sugar. 

Hor SLAw:—Shave the cabbage fine; put 
iton with just water enough to cook it; 
when itis done, putin a little milk, salt 





and pepper; thenrub a little flour in some 
butter and stirin. An egg may be stirred 
into the butter in place of the flour. 

Huron Co. MRS. Wm. E. M. 
OBREAD: —I want to tell the readers of the 
Household how to make good yeast bread. 

I make my yeast by taking five good- 
sized potatoes and 24 heads of hops, one- 
half cup of salt and same of sugar. Boil 
the potatoes in two quarts of water, drop- 

ing in the hops tied in a muslin bag. 

hen the potatoes are done take one cup 
of flour, mix with cold water just as you 
would for starch, then put the hop water 
in which they were boiled on the flour, 
adding the mashed potatoes,salt and sugar. 
Put through a colander, let it cool, then 
add two soaked yeast cakes, and let it rise. 
This will take most of the forenoon, but 
you have yeast sufficient to last two weeks. 
When you go to bake take one cup of the 
yeast for three loaves of bread, sponge at 
night and mix the first thing in the morn- 
ing into a hard loaf. After breakfast 





mold into loaves. MRS. C. E. F. 








WISE ADVICE TO HUSBANDS. 
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womb trouble. 
was nervous, cross and irritable. 
what was the matter. 


Those Who Have Ailing Wives Will do Well to Accept It. 


Do not wrangle and quarrel, and finally rush into the courts and try to get a 
separation from your faithful wife; but just stop a moment and think! 
wife, who was even-tempered and amiable, and all that was lovely when you 
§ married hey, has changed. Now she is peevish, irritable, jeal- 
ous, discontented and miserable—in a word, sbe has uterine 
disorder of some kind. 

Law is not the remedy for this condition, she needs med- 
ical treatment, her uterine system is at fault. 

My advice to you is, sit down and write a 
letter to that friend of women, Mrs. Pinkham, 
of Lynn, Mass., state fully and freely the 
whole case to her and she will honestly ad- 
. Vise you what to do. 
chance, good man! ) 

If you do not wish to write about your 
JS wife, bring her a bottle of Lydia E. Pink- 
+ “ham’s Vegetable Compound, watch its ef- 

fects, you will soon see the beginning of 
the improvement; then get her another and 
‘4 keepit up until she is restored to you, the same 
lovely woman you married years ago. 

Following we relate the circumstances of a 
‘ease of this nature. 

Camby, Ind., says: 

= ‘‘T have used Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound and found it to be of great benefit to me. 
I had the headache al! the time, also a terrible backache, 
I looked so pale that people would ask me 
I suffered in this way for about four years, until one 
day about in despair my husband brought me a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. I commenced its use, and much to every one’s sur- 
prise, it cured me. It has completely changed my disposition for the better also. 
Several of my neighbors, knowing what the Pinkham medicine has done for 
me, are taking it, and are much pleased with the result.” 


Your 


Give your wife that 


Mrs. MELVA RovurTon, of 


The doctors said I had 
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4 Baking Powder. etc. No money required. Write 2 
at once for catalog Cleveland, 
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TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 

F save 810 to 825. No money in advance, 

$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 

$50 —— Muchinefor - $19.50 

aared (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 

and 27 other styles. All attachments 

FREE. We psy t. Buy from 

Save agents large profits. 

Ove: 000 in use. Catalogue and 

testimonials Free. Write at once. 

Ee Address (in full), CAS BUYERS’ UNION 
168-164 West Van Buren St., B-31 cago, 


B icycles 
for Men, Women, Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted. 
1}/$100 ‘Oakwood’ for${5.00 
$85 ‘Arlington’ ** $37.50 
$55 “ $25.00 
$20 Bieyele “ = 
75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicycle on Earth ‘* $32.00 
Fy qusranteod, Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege toexamine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full). ¥ 
CashBuyers’Union,I62 W.VanBurenSt.£31 7chicago 


Your Children cured ot Bed 
OTH ER wetting. Sample free.< 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, LIL 
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fast into sponge cake it wil! make it porous 





tucked the full length of the shoulder-seam, 


and tough. Have ready buttered a suffi- 





and Tumors scientifically treated 
and cured. No knife. Book free. 25 
years experience. Dr.L.H.Gratigny, 
118 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 


ONLY $18 





—OR WITH— 


Michigan Farmer One Year Only $19. 


For Our New and Improved High-Arm 


MICHIGAN FARMER SEWING MACHINE, 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted 10 Years, All Freight Paid by us. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood top; five 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attachments and illustrated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 
madein America and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. §18 only, or 
$19 with paper one year; must be sent with order. :4 

If you want the best sewing machine made in the 
world at the lowest price ever offered, send us 
your order. 


WICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Hegal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


THE BEET SUGAR BOUNTY LAW. 











AN ACT to provide for the encouragement of the 

manufacture of beet sugar and to provide a com- 

sation therefor and to make an appropriation 
erefor. 

SEcTION 1. The People of the State of 
Michigan enact, That there shall be paid 
out of the State treasury to any person, 
firm or corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture in the State of Michigan of sugar 
from sugar beets grown in the State of 
Michigan, one cent per pound upon each 
and every pound of sugar so manufactured 
under the conditions and restrictions here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec. 2. No money shall be paid for sugar 
so manufactured unless such sugar shall 
have been so manufactured in this State 
and from beets grown in theState of Michi- 
gan, and unless such sugar shall contain at 
least ninety per cent penne sugar, and 
the manufacturer shall produce good and 
sufficient receipts and youchers to show 
that at least four dollars rf ton of twenty 
hundred pounds has actually been paid for 
all beets purchased containing twelve per 
cent of sugar, said twelve per cent being the 
basis for valuation of the purchase price of 
four dollars per ton. The quantity and 
quality of sugar upon which all of said 
bounty is claimed shall be determined by 
the Commissioner of the State Land Office 
with whom all claimants shall from time to 
time file verified statements showing the 
quantity and quality of sugar so manufac- 
tured by them, the price paid the producer 
for the beets actually produced in this 
State, upon which said bounty is claimed. 

Sec. 3. The persons, firms or corpora- 
tions so intending to engage in the manu- 
facture of beet sugar in this State shall, 
before commencing the same file a state- 
ment with the Commissioner of the State 
Land Office setting forth their proposed 
undertaking, the capacity of their manu- 
factory, the pumber of tons of beets they 
intend to manufacture per annum, and re- 
— said Commissioner of the State Land 

ffice to appoint a suitable weighman and 
inspector as hereinafter provided. 

DbEC. 4. Itshall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of the State Land Office to ap- 
point a resident weighman and inspector 
and such assistants as may be mocap gf in 
each town where it shall appear to him 
from the application of the persons, firms 
or corporations so engaged or intending to 
engage in the manufacture of beet sugar, 
that such weighman and inspector is need- 
ed, and in all cases where the output of 
persons, firms and corporations engaged in 
the manufacture of beet sugar in this State 
shall aggregate or exceed two thousand 

unds per day, and such weighman and 
nspector shall weigh all beets received by 
suck persons, firms or corporations engaged 
in the manufacture of beet sugar, and — 
an accurate account of the same with eac 
and every purchaser of sugar beets and 
make such examination and test as to the 
ey and quality of the sugar so manu- 
actu as he may deem proper in arriving 
atthe standard of sugar in each town, so 
manufactured by such persons, firms or 
corporations. The sugar thus manufactur- 
ed shall under the direction of said weigh- 
man and inspector be placed in original 
packages which shall be examined, weigh- 
ed and branded by him by a suitable brand 
showing the quantity and quality contain- 
ed in each of said packages of which an ac- 
curate account shall be by him filed in the 
office of the Commissioner of the State 
Land Office. 

Sxc.5. The compensation and fees for 
such services, above provided for to be per- 
formed by said weighman and inspector 
and assistants shall not exceed one-eighth 
of one cent per pound for the beet sugar so 
examined, weighed and branded by him, 
nor shall they receive to exceed the sum 
of three dollars per day for any one day’s 
service actually performed as sueh weigh- 
man or inspector or assistant. He shall 
give a bond with good and sufficient sure- 
ties in the sum of not less than two thou- 
sand dollars to the State of Michigan, con- 
tingent upon the faithful performance of 
his duties, said bond to be approved by the 
Secretary of State: and he shall also take, 
subscribe and file in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State the constitutional oath of 
office. The said fees of compensation 
together with the cost of said brand 
and all analyses that the said weighman 
and inspector shall be required to make 
shall be borne and paid by the persons, firms 
or corporations claimant of said money;the 
said weighman and inspector shall perform 
all duties pertaining to his position in an 
impartial manner, and shall furnish and 
file with the Commissioner of the State 
Land Office, also with the manufacturer of 
said beet sugar, a monthly statement in 
duplicate of all sugar so manufactured b 
said person, firm or corporation. The sai 
weighman and inspector shall, upon receipt 
of beets at such manufactory, select such 
samples of beets as he deems fair and 
equitable, and shall keep an _ accurate 
record of the gross weight and said samples, 
and shall estimate the percent of said gross 
weight to be deducted therefrom as a rea- 
sonable and fair allowance for dirt and 
dockage, and he shall also test, or cause to 
be tested, said samples to ascertain the 
true per cent of sugar they contain, and 
make-a record of the same. All beets from 
which samples have been taken shall be 
promptly weighed, and an accurate record 
of the gross weights of the same shall be 
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rm also of the number of pounds to be 
deducted for dirt and dockage as fixed by 
the per cent of dirt and dockage of the 
samples, and also of the pounds net weight 
so obtained, and said net weight and the 
per cent of sugar as determined by the test 
of thesamples shall be the basis of settlement 
between the buyer and seller, and in order 
to obtain the bounty provided by this act 
the buyer must pay at least four dollars 
per ton for beets containing twelve per cent 
of sugar, and a sum proportionate to that 
amount shall be paid for beets containing a 
greater or less per cent of sugar. 

Sec. 6. When any claim arising under 
this act is filed, verified and apeceres by 
the Commissioner of the State Land Office 
as hereinafter provided, he shall verify the 
same to the Auditor General of the State, 
who shall draw a warrant upon the State 
Treasurer for the amount thereof payable 
to the person, firm or corporation to whom 
said sum or sums are due, 

Sro.7. That the sum of ten thousand 
dollars be and the same is hereby appropri- 
ated from the general fund in the State 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated to be 
known as the beet sugar fund, and to be 
expended under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of the State Land Office as herein 
provided and the money for paymént under 
this act shall be drawn from the State 
Treasury on the requisition of the Commis- 
sioner of the State Land Office, which 
shall be presented to the Auditor General 
who shall draw his warrant on the State 
Treasurer therefor, and the Auditor Gen- 
eral shall incorporate in the State tax for 
the year eighteen hundred and ninety-seven 
the sum of five thousand dollars, and for 
the year eighteen hundred and ninety-eight 
a like sum of five thousand dollars to be as- 
sessed, levied and collected as other State 
taxes are assessed, levied and collected, 
which sum when collected, shall be placed 
to the credit of the general fund to reim- 
burse it for the sum herein appropriated: 
Provided, That if the amount of bounty 
shall exceed the amount of ten thousand 
dollars for the years eighteen hundred and 
ninety-seven and eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight; that the deficit be paid from 
1g general fund not otherwise appropriat- 
ed. 

Src. 8. Every person, firm or corporation 
that shall erect and have in operation in 
this State a factory for the manufacture of 
sugar from beets with a capacity of two 
thousand pounds of sugar or upwards per 
day while this act is in force shall be en- 
titled to receive from the State the sum of 
one cent per pound for all sugar manufac- 
tured from beets at such factory for a 
period of at least seven years from the tak- 
ing effect of this act. 

Approved March 26, 1897. 
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WHEAT. 














_ There have been frequent and severe fluctuations 
in value the past week, and it ends up with prices 
below those ruling one week ago, though not so 
low as on Wednesday. July futures are consider- 
ably lower than cash wheat, which shows hew 
Sey a regard future =. of the new crop. 
May futures have also declined so that they are 
only about a cent higher than cash. The visible 
supply showed little decline the past week, while 
the amount on passage to Great Britain and the 
continent showed an increase. Foreign markets 
are as weak as our own. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from March 
15 to April 8 inclusive: 


No. 1 No.2 No’ 
White. Red. Red. 
TERE. BB icksveSscsecsssss “Oe 89% 84% 
wd peoccccesnscosees OD 9u 84% 
4 . eae 91 85 
44 + pende eececccce ° 4 . od 
3 PerreTirtretiitiy 1% 4% 
id BD .cescccesscescese BD 91% 86 
- __ RE 90 84 
i Woseseecesecsereee 88% 90% 8414 
— esr 87% 89 83 
“ Wsscccccccsecccses 87% 89% 83 
a BWBiccvcccccccccecsee OF 89 83 
= 27 aseccccccseccces 86% 88% 82 
<2 Wasesevcccserccccee 86% 88% 82% 
ne BD cesceccccccsccse 85% 87% 81% 
a Bh crvccccccesccese §©OESE 86% 80 
APpTil Liccccccccccsccsee 83% 85% 79% 
= egeveccvcccccsccs BO% 87% 81% 
. S.rcsccccccccssese 86 87 81 
ee Bicccccccccccccces 84% 85% 80 
 ( “Bisccebeasates abe 8414 854 8014 
vd Zocccccccccscesese 81% 82% 77% 
- B.rcccccccscccccce 883% 844% 79% 


The following is a record of the closing prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 

May. July. 

Ye 74 


Frida: severe SO ESSe SE SETe SH eeee ereee 4 
Saturday....ecee..seee Suthboss Sucve 74 
MONARY... cccsscccccccccscccccccese CO% 73 
Tuesday..... eeesccccssscccesesecss B64 72% 
Wedeenday .coccccccccsvevecescccce COM 693 
TREESERY 2500) 2000-0008 esveneces cove 8534 71% 


The visible supply oi wheat on Saturday last, as 
aaa by the N. Y. uce Exchange, was 
38,612,000 bu., a decrease of of 411,000 bu, over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

Wheat was purchased in the Detroit market last 
week to go to Jacksonville, Ill. As Detroit is much 
higher than Chicago, the purchase is regarded as 
singular. It looks asif cash wheat was not any 
too plenty in the West. 

It is reported that between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 
bu of wheat will move out from Duluth the first 
fifteen days of lake navigation. 

The Fermier estimates the wheat crop of France 
at 272,000,000 bu to 300,000,000 bu, which is a deficit, 
and will probably compel imports. 

A State report of the Ohio winter wheat crop 
places the condition at 65 per cent. 

A Valparaiso, Ind., dispatch of last week says: 
“The twelve township assessors met here Thursday 
and reported the entire wheat crop of Porter coun- 
ty will be a failure this year. The yield will not.be 
5 per cent of an average. 

_ The crop inquiries sent out by a Chicago commis- 
sion firm,together with replies,have been tabulated. 
The replies to the 133 inquiries sent through the 
winter wheat districts of Illinois indicate that a 
very large portion of the crop was killed. For in- 
stance, forty replies said that from all to 90 per 
cent of the wheat has been killed; forty, from 75 to 


80 per cent killed; thirty-four,one-half to two-thirds 
killed. The answers indicated that very little 
spring wheat would be sown. The replies from In- 
diana were not nearly so sensational. Such replies 
as were received from Missouri reported from one- 
quarter to one-half the wheat killed, 

Advices from Odessa are to the effect that a large 
part of the fall sowing of wheat failed to germi- 
nate. 

The condition of winter wheat in Canada is re- 
ported at 90 per cent of a full crop. : 

According to special dispatches to the Chicago 
Tribune from 262 points in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Missouri and Kansas, the 
condition of winter wheat is as follows: Excellent, 
90; fair, 97; better than two weeks ago, 138; no 
change in two weeks, 69; poorer than two weeks 
ago, 41. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 

The market is not so active as a week ago, and 
there has been a decline on all classes of creamery 
stock, while dairy of a desirable character has held 
steady.Quotations in this market range us follows: 
Creamery, 20@22c; fancy dairy, 16@17c; fair to good 
dairy, 14@15c; low grade, 7@10c. At Chicago the 
market is slow and dragging with values weak and 

urchases@confined to immediate requirements. 

ceipts have been liberal, and are expected to in- 
crease the coming week. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Creameries—Extras, 
19c; firsts, 17@18c; seconds,14@l15c. Dairies—Fancy, 
16c; firsts, 13@14c; seconds, 10@1 tc; imitation cream- 
eries, firsts 14@15c; packing stock, fresh, 9c; roll 
butter, choice, 10@1ic; off stock 8@9c. The New 
York market has also declined, and 20c is now the 
top price for the best western creamery. The de- 
mand is said to be fair, and receipts only of fair 
proportions, but dealers are looking for large —- 
ments in a few days, and do not want to be caught 
with much stock on hand. Quotationsin that mar- 
ket on Thursday on new butter were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, ancy.... .....---... 20 @ 
Eastern creamery, good to choice ,"**"* 16 @I19 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 18 @19 
State oa h. f. tubs, good to choice.... 14 @16 
ee ee K@ 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... .........+ 20 @ 
Creamery, Western, choice.............. 18 @I19 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 14 @I5 
DOREY, WRITER, BIB... o6c6ssccscs cevsge 13 @14 
“re @i11 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 16 @17 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 
SEMEL Unica cbuhsabsbepessed oaesnnne @15 
PaGtory, TEOGK, GHOIG..02.0. ssccccseces 12 @13 
Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 8 @i2 
CHEESE. 


The market shows no change in condition since 
a week ago. The demand is only fair, but as stocks 
are light prices hold steady in ali domestic markets. 
Quotations in this market still range from 11@11%c 
for the finest full creams. At Chicago there is 
nothing new to note. Stocks of really fine cheese 
are light, but the demand 1s equally so. Com- 
mon cheese is very dull and slow of movement. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Full creams—Young Americas, 94@l1c; 
twins, 8%@10%c; brick, full cream, 7@8%c; Swiss, 
fair to choice, 84@9%c; Limburger, good to choice, 
54@6%c. The New York market is quiet and 
steady, with old stock selling about even with last 
week’s prices; considerable new is making its ap- 
pearance, and is selling at figures noted. Quotations 
peso stock in that market on Thursday were as 
‘ollows: 


New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 
Septembe 


Ries ches 460% nase pentane @12% 
Do do late made, prime.............++ ILX%@12 
Do do good to Choice.......0..ceee cece 114@11% 
Do do colored, fancy............% ss.» @12% 
Do do ty) late made, prime......114%@I12 
Do do GO. GRO .o cc cnc ccs +--+ LIM@ILK 
Do do do fair to good........... 9 @il 
Do do small, fancy, white............. 12 @12% 
Do do colored, fancy...... .cssceseceee @12% 
Do do good to Choice...... ccseseseeees 114@11% 
Do do common to fair...... cccccecceee 9 @il 
State, part skims,winter made.good to poor 7 @ 8 
Do “ “ “ “e common to 
Pati ccshobskabaod bbesseacns @ 6 
De. TR * “SHERREESREG is oscecevcccss 2%@ 3 
NEW CHEESE. 
Full cream, large choice.........s00..e00+ 1044@10% 
= 4 ‘* good to prime.......... 10 @10% 
Part skims, good to prime................+ 7 
SR DO MOET wns Absent oobn Gnbciedecleceuns 5 @6 
ING 555 55s sees dbentenchacehcscocted 2%@ 3 


At Liverpool on Thursday B gponpomy on finest 
American cheese were 57s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. These are the 
same figures as quoted a week ago. The market is 
reported steady. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detro!rT, Avril 8, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


Straights ....000 cccccsccssecdscces eecees $4 25@ 
a a ee ee 400 
WAPOME BIGOMUTOR 60 0.05.00 000000000060 cee 475@ 
Os 50000 00.0000 w- 0000 cecces ceases seesce 2% 
Dr is0nd a debhdn kente ns sebeccande 3 50 
Buckwheat.......... 3 00 


CORN.—No 2, 25c; No. 3, 24%c; No. 2 yellow, 
26c; No. 3 yellow, 25%c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 25,318,000 bu., an increase 
of 166,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
21340; light mixed, 20%c; No. 3 white, 20%4c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 13,616,- 
000 bu.,a decrease of 180,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 334%c per bushel for No.2. No. 
8 sells at 30c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,602,000 bu., a decrease of 
53,000 bu., since the qoorees Saturday. 

_BARLEY.—Quoted at 55@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply on Saturday last was 2,812,000 bu. a 
ange mg 353,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 

ull. ° 
CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot,84 60 per bu.; No. 
2 —- $4 20@4 50. Season about over. Market 
very dull. ; 
TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 30 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $11; coarse middlings, $11; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, 89; cracked 
corn, $10; coarse cornmeal, $10. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market firm. Quoted at 16@I7c 
for best dairy; good, 14@15c; common to fair,7@10c; 
creamery, 20@22c. 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 11@11c. 

EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 9c per. doz. 

ONIONS.—Michigan, $1 50@1 75 per bu. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 19@21c; Hebrons, 19@20c; Burbanks, 


1 t bu. 

BEANS—Quoted at 60@65c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 





per bu, 90c@81 10; medium, 70@85c; 70@85c; 
ted kidney, $1 80@1 85; white kidney, olen, $1 05@ 





110. Market shows more firmness. Scotch bean 
Th PPLES—-Queved at €1@1 90 per b 
.—Quoted at #1@1 rt bbl for common; 
good, 81 75@2: fancy, 82 25@2 50. Market steady. 
DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 2@2%c; evapor- 
ated, 44%@5c per lb. 
MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 65@70c per galion 
for pure 
MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@9c per lb. 
HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 5c; cured 
No. 1,7; No. 2, 6c; calf No. 1,green, 8c; cured’ 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, green, 7c; No. 2 cured calf, 7c. ‘ 
POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 9@9%c; dressed 
ane. 124%@13c; dressed ducks, 12@12%c; geese 
10c. Live quoted 1@2c below theabove figuree. 
uotations at Chicago. are: Live—Turkeys, 
8@9c; chickens, old and young hens, 7c; roosters 
6%@7c: ducks, 9@10c; geese, 6 per doz. ‘ 
DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@6%c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 7@74¢c for fancy. 


PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as ollows: 










Mess POPrk. 2.0000 ecccceccccccccsescceee $900 
Short mess.. - 1050 ™ 
PC UN nse secs mpevccse'e 900 
Lard in tierces, # 1, compound 4% 


Pure lard, # b. 


Choice bacon, # b 
Extra mess beef, 


700 

Plate beef....... 7% 

Tallow #@ b . 3 
HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 00; 


double bit, bronze, 88 50;; single bit, solid steel, 86 
double bit, solid steel, 89 50 per doz; bar iron, 
$140 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70 and 10 per cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 75; ene barbed wire, $2 05 pe 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 an « 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 

rcwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list: No. 

annealed wire, $1 45 rates. Wire nails, $1 60; stee! 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt, new card. 

OILS.—Raw linseed, 35c; boiled linseed, 37c per 

al. less Ic for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c; 

o. 1 lard oil, 38¢; water white kerosene 8%c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 8%c per gal.; turpentine, 35c per gal., in barrel 
lots, less lc forcash in10 days. Less quantities, 40c 
per gal 

LOOSE HAY. 

Since Monday the weather has kept hay from 
coming in. Thursday quite a number of loads were 
on sale, but few buyers were on hand. Prices have 
advanced on all grades. 

The following is a report of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Hay les for the week ending 
noon, April 8, with the price per ton on each load: 

Friday—26 loads: Two at $10; three at $9.50; six 
at $9; four at $8.50; three at $8; one each at $9.75, 
$7.25, 87, 86.75, 86, $5.75, $5.50 and $4. 

Saturday—14 loads: Two at $9.50; eight at $9; one 
each at $8, $6.50, $6 and $5. 

Monday—3 loads: Two at $9, and one at $5.50, 

uesday—Two loads, both at $10.50. 

Wednesday—Three loads, all at $10. 

Thursday—One load clover at $7. 
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DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
, Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





DerroitT, Mich., April. 8, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 599 head, 
as compared to 521 one week ago of good average 
butchers quality. Not many heavy shipping steers 
bere. Trade was active and prices strong to shade 
higher. $425 was the highest price paid for 16 
good butchers steers av 1,118 lbs, and 8&5 
for heavy steers av 1,710 lbs, but the bulk 
changed hands at prices ranging from 83 to $4. 
Common to fair mixed butchers, $2 25@2 85: bulls, 
light to good butchers,$2 35; feeders and stock- 
ers, $2 75@3 75. Veal caives, receipts were 222,one 
week ago 244, active at 83 75@4 50 per hundred Ibs. 
Milch cows and springersin fair demand. Prices 
range from 825 to 845 each. 

G J Smith sold Cross 6 common butchers cows av 
878 at $2 50; a fat bull weighing 1.140 at $3; a heifer 
weighing 800 at $3, and 20 good butchers steers and 
heifers av 794 at $3 75. 

Watson sold Fitzpatrick 5 fat cows av 1,000 at $3, 
and 3 common butchers av 776 at $2 50. 

Ansty sold Caplis & Co 3 mixed butchers av 1,003 
at $3 40. 

Ackley sold Loosemore 2 fat heifers av 856 at 

65, and 14 steers to Sullivan av 1,004 at $4. 

Lewis sold Fitzpatrick 12 good butchers steers 
and heifers av 824 at $3 75,and a stag weighing 1,030 


at $3. 
on sold Cross 11 good butchers steers av 995 at 


W. Walls sold Mich Beef Co 16 do av 1,118 at 84 25, 
and 3 good sausage bulls av 1,370 at $3. 

Ed Clark sold Sullivan 7 steers av 1,007 at 83 90; 3 
mixed butchers to Loosemore av 1,240 at $340; 7 
steers and heifers av 735 at $3 50, and 2 stockers av 
os $3 50; alsoa steer toCross weighing 620 at 


J.McMulien sold Caplis & Co a fat bull weighing 
1,170 at $3 25; 2 fat cows av 1,060 at $3, and 5 steers 
av 852 at $3 50. 

Waterman sold Sullivan 8 steers av 1,100 at $4,and 
2 heifers av 865 at $3 60. 

Spicer & M sold Gross 5 steers av 1,098 at $4; 3 
fat cows av 986 at $3 10; 2 steers av 755 at $350, and 
a canner es 910 at $2 35. 

Haley sold Cross 17 good butchers steers and heif- 
ers av 1,090 at $3 85. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 8 fair butchers cows 
av 950 at $2 75: 15 steers and heifers av 860 at $3 60; 
2mixed av 815 at $3: 2 cows av 975 at 8275; 1 do 
weighing 1,130 at $3; 3 steers av 806 at $3 75; to 
Mich Beef Co 22 steers av 990 at $4: a good sausage 
bull weighing 1,500 at 83; 7 good butchers steers av 
1,104 at $4 25; 2doav 1,045 at 8410; 11 do av 945 at 
$3 90; 6 mixed butchers av 888 at $3: to Cross 8 fat 
cows av 1,102 at $3; 2 steers av 960 at $360; a cow 
weighing 1,040 at $2 5@; to Cook & Fry 11 steers av 
839 at $3 70, and 4 fair butchers cows to Magee av 
1,020 at $2 75. 

Shook sold Mason a good butcher steer weighing 
1,030 at $4, and 2 steers and heifers av 700 at $3 35 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co8 coarse mixed butch- 
ers av 923 at $2 75, and 10 good mixed butchers av 
769 at $3 50. ‘ 

Stephens sold Fitpzatrick 8 do av 981 at $310; 2 
oxen to Sullivan av 1,300 at $350, and 8 steers to 
Cross av 830 at $8 65. 

Adams soid Cross 7 mixed butchers av 967 at 83. 

Lewis sold Sullivan 4 fat cows av 1,082 at 83. 

Bergen & T sold Cross 3 mixed butchers av 1,003 
at $3 15, and a cow weighing 1,130 at 82 75. 

Ackley sold same 4 do av 1,020 at $265, and I! 
mixed butchers av 965 at $2 90. “ 

Mayer sold Caplis & Co 16 good butchers steers 
and heifers av 870 at $3 75, and 2common butchers 
cows av 1,025 at $2 50. 

Nott sold Cross 6 do av 1.063 at $2 50. 

Dillon sold same a fat bull weighing 950 at 23 10, 
and 2 steers av 900 at $3 75. 

Reason sold Caplis & Co 4 fair butchers cows av 
1,160 at $2 65, and 5 steers av 864 at $3 65, 

Ed Clark sold same 4 fat cows av 1,012 at $2 90. 

Nott sold Sullivan 2 fat bulls av 950 at 83 15. 

y ee & M sold Cross 2 cows (canners) av 910 at 
$2 25 and a fat cow av 1,230 at $3 25. 

Glenn sold Loosemore 5 cows av 962 at $2 90 and 8 
steers to Sullivan av 958 at $3 80. 





Sharp sold Cross 6 good butchers steers av 928 at 
3 75; 4 fat cows av 1,130 at $310, and a canner ay 
1,000 at $235, 
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Purdy sold Magee 2 fair butchers cows av 966 at 
6. 


Sprague sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1,710 at $4 65; 5 
cows to Caplis & Co av 1,072 at $2 92% and 8 steers 
and heifers av 815 at $3 67%. 

Robb sold same 19 good butchers steers av 930 at 


90. 
oClark & B sold Cook & Pry 4 steers av 745 at $3 60 
and a choice fat heifer weighing 1,200 at $4 20. 

Estep sold Sullivan 2 stockers av 790 at $340 and 
a fat cow weighing 1,410 at $340; 4 fair butchers 
cows to Cross av 1,092 at $2 80 and 6 fat heifers av 
920 at $3 90. 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 8 good sausage bulls av 
1,546 at ts, 


Pline sold same 2 fat cows av 1,260 at 83; 9 steers 
av 1,072 at $4; 4 good mixed butchers av 752 at $3 50. 
— sold same 13 mixed butchers av 917 at 


10. 
White sold same 2 steers av 990 at $3 85 and 8 do 
av 725 at $3 60. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Sheep and lamb receipts Thursday, 1,069 head; 
one week ago, 728. Quality not very good. Trade 
was active for best lots at about last Friday’s 
prices, but common were slow and lower. Range 
of ap ps iaaae hag 155 sad be yg 
g' . ; clippe 75; good mixe . 
$4 15@4 60; fair to good mixed butchers, 82 50@4. 

York sold Mich Beef Co 42 lambs av 77 at $5 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 112 part clipped 
av 78 at $3 75. 

Robb sold Mcfntyre 40 lambs av 66 at 85 10. 

Dillon sold Mich Beef Co 11 lambs av 99 at %5 50. 

Gleason sold same 37 lambs av 74 at q 

Glenn sold Loosemore 26 mixed av 84 at $4, and 
12 common butchers av 73 at $2 50. 

Mayer sold same 29 lambs av 66 at $4 50. 

Smith sold Mich Beef Co 131 lambs part clipped 
av 74 at $5 10. 
raBunnell sold Fitzpatrick 47 lambs part clipped av 
70 at $460. 

a sold Hammond § & Co 32 mixed av 91 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 109 clipped av 75 
at 


Pinkney sold Young 31 lambs av 79 at $5 2 
Bergen sold Mich Beef Co 31 mixed av 94a 1 $365, 
and 50 lambs av 77 at $5 25. 
— sold Mich Beef Co 32 mixed av 83 at 
‘ HOGS. 


Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 3,421. as 
compared to 3,051 one week ago, quality fair. 
Market opened slow and lower, later trade was 
active. All changed hands at prices 5 to 10c lower 
than last Friday’s closing. Range of prices $3 90 
to $4. Stags 44 off. Roughs $315 to $365. Pigs 
$3 80 to $4. 

_ sold' Hammond 8. & Co 60 ay 175 Ibs at 


O L White sold same 43 av 187 at $4. 

Horner sold same 125 av 179 at $3 90. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 98 av 186 at $4; 22 av 215 
at $4; 56 av 180 at $4; 48 av 181 at $4; 38 av 189 at $4; 
50 av 183 at $4and 15 av 198 at $4 also 67 pigs to 
Ward av 115 at $3 90. 

Haley sold Parker, Webb & Co 89 av 187 at $3 90. 

Clark sold same 22 av 189 at 83 90. 

Robb sold same 42 ay 232 at $3 90. 

Warren sold same 65 av 208 at 83 

Shelton sold same 26 av 155 at $3 

Sprague sold Sullivan 20 av 179 at $3 90. 

Selley sold same 14 av 116 at $3 80. 

Luckie sold Hammond §. & Co 124 av 187 at $395. 

Selley sold same 68 av 158 at $3 90. 

York sold same 146 av 167 at $3 92%. 

Shook sold R S Webb 72 av 185 at 83 95. 

Schaffer sold same 32 av 189 at $4. 

Dillon sold same 57 av 196 at $4. 

Taggart sold same 85 av 215 at $4; 82 av 175 at $4 
and 42 av 190 at $4. 

Stephens sold Hammond S.& Co 33 av 2 10 at $3 95. 

Bunnel: sold same 115 av 194 at $4. 

Gleason sold Sullivan 103av 180 at $3 92%. 

Bunnell sold same 15 pigs av 105 at $3 90. 

Reason sold same 11 av 189 at $3 95. 

Nott sold same 19 av 165 at $4. 

Messmore sold same 11 av 141 at $3 95. 

Reason sold Parker, Webb & Co 24 av 201 at $390. 

Mayer sold same 88 av 199 at $3 95. 

Sharp sold same 33 av 205 at $3 90. 

Watson sold same 29 av 191 at $3 8744. 

Ackley sold same 49 av 220 at 83 90. 

Bergen sold same 45 av 195 at $3 95. 

G J Smith sold same 61 av 178 at $3 90. 

Estep sold same 36 av 219 at 3 90. 

Ansty sold Sullivan 92 av 161 at $3 95. 

Pinkney sold same 144 av 164 at $3 95, 

Horner sold same 25 pigs av 100 at $3 80. 

Weeks sold same 80 av 178 at $395, and 66 av 167 


KS 


at $3 95. 

Clark & B sold Hammond S. & Co 97 av 188 at 
$3 95. 

Simmons sold same 73 av 176 at $3 95. 

J. McMullen sold same 49 av 187 at $3 95. 

Patrick & P. sold same 42 av 203 at $4. 

Thorburn sold same 78 av 208 at $3 95. 





Frinay, Apr. 9, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 479 head, 
through 225, on sale 254; one week ago 389, There 
were no heavy shipping steers on sale to-day.Trade 
was active and all changed hands at above quota- 
tions. Veal calves and milch cows unchanged. 

McMullen sold Schleicher 6 good mixed butchers 
av 663 at $3 45, and 5 fat cows to Marx av 1,120 at $3. 

Hogan sold Loosemore 4 mixed butchers av 647 at 
83 50, and 3 fat cows av 1,153 at 83; a fat cow to Sul- 
livan weighing 1,450 at $3 50, and a bull weighing 
1,590 at 83. 

Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 4 fat cows av 1,022 at 
$3, and a fat heifer weighing 870 at $375. 

Jedele sold Cross 13 good butchers steers and heif- 
ers av 915 at $3 85, and 2 fat cows ay 1,070 at $2 90. 

Fox & Bishop sold Loosemore 8 coarse mixed 
butchers av 911 at $2 85, and 4steers to Sullivan av 
1,022 at $3 90. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 7 coarse 
mixed butchers av 937 at $260, and 7 mixed av 957 
at $3 25. 

Judson sold Schleicher 2 mixed butchers av 685 
at $3 25; 5 do to Mich Beef Co av 950 at $3 25; 6 cows 
av 1,150 at $2 90, and 2 heifers av 830 at $3 50. 

Harger sold Sullivan 12 mixed butchers ay 840 at 
$3 65. and 4 fat cows av 987 at $3 10. 

Purdy sold Sullivan 7 steers av 1.160 at $4; 2 feed- 
ers av 875 at $3 50; 3 cows to Reagan ay 976 at $2 75, 
and 4 heifers av 700 at $3 30. 

Underwood sold Sullivan a bull weighing 860 at 
$2 80. and 5 steers av 968 at 83 90. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 3 steers av 1,026 at $3 85, 
and 2 cows to the Mich Beef Co av 1,190 at $2 75. 

Bullen sold Caplis & Co a fat heifer weighing 
1,010 at $350; 7 fat cows av 1,110 at $305, and 21 
steers to Sullivan av 950 at $3 85. 

Moore sold Loosemore 6 fat cows av 1,1lllat $3; a 
canner weighing 890 at $2, and 6 light heifers av 660 
at 83 25, also 3 feeders to Sullivan av 906 at $3 60. 

Lovewell sold Caplis & Co 5 fair butchers cows 
apace 75, and 20 steers and heifers av 774 at 


55. 
Ramsey sold Sullivan 7 steers av 1,140 at 83 90, 
and a fat cow weighing 1,310 at $3 25. ~ 

Nixon sold same 8 steers and heifers av 900 at 
$3 90! a bull weighing 660 at $2 60; to Loosemore 2 
cows av 960 at $2 60, and 4 heifers to Kamman av 


at 83 45. 
Fry ~~ Sullivan 17 steersand heifers ay 


SHEEP AND LAMBS, 


Friday's receipts of sheep and lambs numbered 
535 head as compared to 765 one week ago. The 





few here changed hands early at strong yesterday’s 
prices, closing firm. 

McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 64 oT lambs av 
81 at $4 75 and 28 to McIntyre av 57 at 84 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Young 42 mixed av 81 at $4 75. 

Dennis sold Mich Beef Co 68 part clipped lambs 
ay 58 at $4 15, and 106 do av 70 at $5. 

Bartholemew sold same 32 do av 82 at $5 15. 

Hogan sold same 34 mixed av 70 at 84 75. 

Astley sold same 28 mixed av 74 at $4 75. 

HOGS. 

Receipts of hogs Friday 1915 head, one week ago 
2.846. Market active and strong to shade higher 

an above quotations. All sold early, closing 


m. 
Spicer & Merritt sold Parker, Webb & Co 44 av 
171, 37 av 170. 14 av 185, 64 av 184 and 41 av 169 all 


at 83 90. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 53 av 190 at 83 95. 
Leach sold Spencer 42 av 144 at $3 95. 
McQuillan sold Hammond S & Co 52 av 220 at 


95. 
Jedele sold same 27 av 188 at $4. 
Parks sold same 67 av 299 at $3 95. 
Hauser sold same 131 av 180 at $4. 
Bartholomew sold same 57 av 184 at #4. 
Roberts & S suld same 61 av 165 at $3 95. 
Parsons & H sold same 107 av 198 at #4. 
Moore sold same 56 av 172 at $4. 
Dennis sold same 58 av 182 at $3 95. 
Bullen sold same 26 av 250 at $4. 
McMullen sold same 54 ay 217, 51 av 193 and 81 av 
191 at $4. 
Eddy sold Parker, Webb & Co 116 av 180 at $3 95. 
Fox & Bishop sold same 101 av 200 at 84. 
Ramsay sold same 38 av 201 at $3 92%. 
Astley so!d same 160 av 192 at $3 95. 
Nixon sold same 72 av 196 at $4. 
Judson sold Sullivan 49 av 158 at $395. 
Purdy sold same 80 av 174 at $3 87%. 
Discher sold same 68 av 153 at 83 95. 
Bullen sold same 11 av 161 at $3 95. 
Hogan sold Lovewell 26 av 149 at $4. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Burrato, April 8, 1897. 

Govmn---Reerate of cattle on Monday last were 
6,050,ras compared with 5,192 for the same day the 
previous week: and shipments were 4,840, as com- 
pared with 4,102 for the same day the previous week, 
Since Monday the market has held about steady, 
receipts being rather below the average. But the 
market has not been at all active, and any increase 
in the receipts might prove disastrous, As com- 

ared with a week ago, prime heavy steers are 

ower, good butchers’ cattle unchanged, stockers 
and feeders a shade lower, bulls and 
oxen steady and _ unchanged. Veal calves 
have declined while choice milch cows have made 
an advance, Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as foliows: Export and wes 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1,600 
lbs., 85 00@5 10; do. 1,300 to 1400 lbs.. 84 75 
@4 90; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
84 75@5 10; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
84 50@4 70; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,,84 30@4 50; coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,100 to 1,450 lbs., $3 65@4 15. Butchers native cat- 
tle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., 
$4 10@4 30: fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,006 
lbs,, $3.75@4 00; green steers thin to half fattened, 
1,000 to 1,400 lbs., 83 50@3 75; fair to good steers, 900 
to 1,000 lbs., 83 60@3 75: choice smooth fat heifers, 
400; fair to good fat heifers, $3 15@3 50; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 65@3 00; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $3 00@3 60: mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $2 40@ 
3 46: good smooth well fattened butchers cows 
$3 25@3 40; fair to good butchers cows, $2 40@3 00; 
common old cows, $2 00@2 40.Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style. weight and 
quality, 83 65@3 85: fair to good —— stockers. 
650 to 750 lbs., 8350@3 60; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers, 25@3 50: light stock heifers and 
yearlings, $250@3 40; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3 60@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls. 
$3 35@3 60; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 85@3 25; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 25@2 65; stock bulls, 82 50 
@3 00; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports. 
$3 75@4 00: fair to fairly good partly fattene 
oung oxen, 83 10@3 50; old,;common and poor oxen, 
. Veal calves—Common to fair, 3 00@4 00; 
good to choice,84 25@4 50; prime to extra,84 60@5 00. 
Milch ‘cows.—Strictly fancy, 836@44; ood to 
choice, 828@34; poor to fair, $1 ; fan- 
cy springers, $32@42; fair to good, 818 
@30: common milkers and springers, %14@18. 
On Thursday but few cattle were on sale; good 
butchers’ cattle were steady, but common cow stuff 
dull aud slow. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 18,600 
as compared with 14,900 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 10,800 as compared with 9,400 same 
day the previous week. The market is fairly active, 
and while some grades show a little loss since a 
week ago, the general tone on desirable stock, both 
sheep and lambs, is firm. The figures quoted below 
are for wooled stock;clipped lambs,choice to extra, 
sell at $5 15@5 35; culls to good,$3 50@5;clipped sheep 
good to extra,4@4 35;common to fair, &3 25@3 75; 
culls, $2 50@3. uotations at theclose on Wednes- 
~ were as follows: Native sheep.—Selected handy 
weight wethers, 85 00@5 25; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, 8475@5 00; do., fair to good, 84 25@4 60; 
do., common to fair, 84 25@4 60; cull sheep, com- 
mon to good, $300@3 75; heavy export sheep, 
mixed ewes and wethers, 84 40@4 60; selected, 

rime ge wethers,84 90@5 00; bucks fair to good, 
b 25@3 00. Native lambs.—Extra to prime selected, 
86 25@6 35:.good to choice, % 80@6 20; common to 
fair, 84 75 70; culls, common to good, &&3 
@4 65; yearlings, fair to extra, 84 75@5 00; 
On Thursday the market ruled strong; no choice 
lambs were on sale; fair to good wooled, 86@6 25; 
extra, $640@650; culls to fair. $5@5 75; clipped 
lambs, $5 10@5 40. Sheep ruled firm, at $5 for good 
on choice wethers, $5 75; common to fair, 83 50 





Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 28,- 
980, as compared with 24,480.for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 19,440 as com- 
pared with 18,720.for the same day the previous 
week. Since a week ago prices have dropped 
10c, heavy hogs showing the most decline, and they 
are now lower than good york weights and medium 
weight butchers’ hogs. The market on Wednes- 
day closed dull and slow for heavy but steady for 
light weights. Quotations at close on Wed- 
nesday were as follows: Good to choice light medium 
yorkers,160 to 180 lbs.. $4 20@4 25; good to choice pigs 
and light yorkers, 125 to 150 Ibs., $420@4 25; mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 lbs, $420; fair to best 
medium weights,210 to 260 Ibs. 84 15@4 20; good to 
prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs.quotabie, $4 1 
420; rough, common to good,83 90; stags, roug 
to good, 82 50@3 50; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, $4 10@4 20; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, 70@4 
On Thursday the market opened 5c higher on pigs 
and light weights,closing steady with early advance 
lost, and last sales at Wednesday’s quotations. 


CHICAGO. 
Unton Stock Yarps, April 8, 1897. 
CaTtTLE.—The receipts for last week were 45,736 
against 47,030 for the previous week, and 43,022 
for the ———- week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 31,837, as compared with 32,203 for the 
same dayslast week. The market has ruled easy 
all week, with prices at about the same range as re- 
rted a week ago. Some dealers claim values are 
a shade lower. Prime to extra steers shew no e4- 





sential change, but anything below first-class in the 
steer line in selling, in some cases 10c lower. In the 
butcher stock line prime fat heifers, fat cows, and 
any other sort that carries flesh sold about steady; 
thin lots lower; canning stock lower. Stockers and 
feeders show no particular change as compared 
with last week. there was a big run of veal calves 
this week, and — dropped 25@50c. Prime ship- 
ping steers sold at range of 85 20@530; good to 
choice, $450@5 10; handy butchers’ steers, 84 25@ 
465: fair to good heifers, $3 25; common to 
good cows, $2@3 75; bulls, $2 25@3 50; calves, 83 50 
@5 25. Stockers and feeders in light supply. On 
Thursday receipts were 8,500. The market ruled 
quiet, but values held steady and unchanged. 


SHEEP AND LamBs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 68,145 as compared with 68,968 the previous 
week, and 61,421 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
Up toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 34,255, as compared with 46,011 
for the same days last week, a decrease of 12,000 
head. The market holds strong and active, and on 
Wednesday there was anadvance of 10@l15c per 
hundred, both sheep and lambs selling at the high- 
est prices of the year. On Wednesday top lambs 
sold at $5 85@6; others, $5@5 25; feeding lambs sold 
as high as $5, and common to medium, 84 25@4 75. 
Prime western export sheep sold as high as $4 80@ 
5, and western ewes at $4 40@4 60. There was bare- 
ly a sufficient number of natives on sale to make a 
market, the decrease in receipts being oy 
that class. Receipts on Thursday were 12,000; 
— steady to firm at Wednesday’s range of 
values. 

Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 128,698 
against 91,562 for the previous week, and 93,810 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 62,359, as compared with 72,301 for the same 
dayslast week, showing a decrease of 10,000 head. 
Values have not reached as high a point as last 
week, still a good deal of the receipts have sold 
above $4. It was expected on Wednesday that the 
lessened receipts would strengthen values; but 
even this failed to check the decline, and there was 
a further drop,making a decline of 10@12%c for the 
week so far,with a rather weak market at the close. 
Rough and common sold at $3 80; prime heavy 

ackers and good mixed, 83 95@3 97%; prime me- 

iums and butcher weights, $4@4 05; prime light, 
$3 95@4. Some prime pigs were taken by city 
butchers at 8405, and the same price was paid for 
some choice medium weights for eastern shipment. 
Receipts on Thursday were 18,000. The market 
ruled rather slow, and averaged 5c lower. Light 
sold at 83 80@3 9744; mixed, $3 80@4; heavy, $3 65@ 
4; rough, $3 65@3 70. 





One Hundred Doses One Doliar is peculiar to and 
rue only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is economy 
to buy Hood’s. 
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WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


AVAYA Best on Earth. Horse-high, Bull- 
strong, Pig and Chieken-tight. With 

our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 
ou can make prog Re for 
i2 19,29 Ste, Rod. 
KITSELMAN BROS., | 
Box 72. Ridgevilley, | id. ¢ 































































































STUMP PULLERS & GRUB MACHINES, Gris 


THE PARKER CO., 205 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FRUIT VEGETABLES 


PRODUCE 


We receive and sell, in car loads or smaller lots, 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
References, etc., free upon application. Address 


No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 


SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 





























When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER, 


Are FP asa 2 omer spell- 
er e give away 
in prizes to those able to 
make the largest list of 
words from the word 
FASCINATES, Youcan 
make at least twenty, 
can you will gcta pies: 
ent anyway, andif your 
lst is the largest you 
will get $100.00 in eash. 
Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words 
in the English language. 
Do not use any letters 
in @ word more times 
. than it appears in FAS- 
CINATES, 
G | VE N lisherof ‘Tne AMERICAN 
Woman will give away, 
on May 15, the sum of 
$500, divided into sixty 
a prizes, for the larg- 
est lists of words as 
above. §100to the person 
making tho largest list; 
$50 for the sccond larg- 
est; $25 each forthe next 
three largest lists; $20 each for the three next largest; 





. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Usc ang dic- 
tionary, and we allow 
to be cou ted prdper 
nouns, ronouns, pre- 
fixes, sufi.xes. ony legit: 
imate word. ‘This fs th 








raden; “The False Friend,” by Virginia F. Townsend; 
“What the Storm Brought,” b A 
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Weeks,” by Walter Besant; “‘Where the Chain 
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Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
Hirnsm WALTZ. 
JOHN 








SWOPE, HUCHES, BENSTEAD. 








chance for agen 
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WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Slock Commission Merchanls, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, «= N. Y<« 


PERFECTION SPRING LOCK 


WiIiRE FEIN CE. 
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FARMERS! If you want the Heaviest, Strongest, 
Cheapest and Best fence, be sure to 
get the Perfection Spring Lock, which is made of 
the best galvanized wire,and has a double cross 
stay, giving the perpendicula support which all 
other fences lack. 

State. County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & CO., Adrian, Mich, 


STANDARDWIREFENc . 
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- a 
for machines to weave 
$5 to $8.50 your fence at 18 to 2be. per 
rod. Weaves 100 rods perday. Strongest endorse- 
ments. Send for illustrated pamphle: 
able information on fence building. 
ts to sell fence and machines. 


dard W: Fence Co., Canandaigua, N. ¥ 








Water is Free. . 
ASBESTINE WEATHERPROOF COLD WATER PAINT 


for outside use, is a dry powder which requires only the addition of cold water to be ready for instant use. It is 
designed to take the place of oll paint, where economy together with efficiency and durability is required. It ts 
well adapted for use on Houses, Barns, Fences, etc., and its covering capacity per pound being fully one hundred 
per cent greater than ofl paint its cost {s about one-third. It is furnished in White and colors. Write for 


circulars, color cards and price list. 


S. P. CONKLING, 20 East Atwater St., Detroit, Mich. 
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| As to our business standing we 





free wool sacks. 
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YOUR WOOL 


in order to be profitable should find a quick market at a good 
| price. This will depend very largely upon the experience, 
ability and business standing of your commission man. We 
have been in the wool commission business for thirty-one 
ears and our business is of sufficient size to attract the 
#| interest of the large manufacturers to whom we sell direct. 


!; Chicago business house or to the banks. We make liberal 
| advances on consignments and supply all our patrons with 
We keep you posted on the market con- 
ditions through our regular Market Letter. 
do you good. Will you write or call on us? -_— 


» SILBERMAN BROTHERS; 
122-124-126-128 MICHIGAN STREET. 
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refer you to any reputable 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
A PLEA FOR TREE PLANTING. 





When one considers the fact that we meet 
men almost every day who can well re- 
member when the southern peninsula of 
Michigan was almost an unbroken forest, 
as handsome and valuable as could be 
found on the American continent, and that 
to-day there are whole counties almost as 
barren of native forest as the prairies of 
Illinois; when we consider this wonderful 
transformation we are not surprised that, 
in view of its climatic effect upon the State, 
as well as a desire to beautify the land- 
scape and enhance the value of our farms, 
our State legislature wisely saw ht to 
enact a law in the interests of tree plant- 
ing. This act was passed by farmers en- 
tirely in their own interests, and 
is mandatory, not optional in_ its 
provisions, unless otherwise determin- 
ed by vote of townships, and it is surprising 
that so little attention has been given It. 
This law provides that shade trees shall be 
planted along both sides of the highway at 
a distance of 60 feet apart, and not less than 
23 nor more than 25 feet from the center of 
the highway, unless otherwise directed by 
township board. Persons planting trees as 
above shall be entitled to a credit of 25 
cents upon highway tax for every tree so 
planted, but not to exceed 25 per cent of 
their highway tax in any one year. Section 
3 provides for the enforcement of the terms 
of this law by the highway commissioner 
and overseer of the road district. 

The experience of European countries 
has demonstrated the wisdom and neces- 
sity of perpetuating the growth of forest 
trees. And when we contemplate its far- 
reaching influence upon the value and beau- 
ty of the farms of Michigan if shade trees 
were planted on such a magnificent scale 
as this law contemplates, it is surprising 
that so few have profited by it. Let every 
farmer in this State for a very few years 
intelligently plant and care for the shade 
trees along his own premises, and within 
twenty years almost every highway in 
Michigan, from lake to lake, and from 
Ohio to the straits, would bea beautifully 
shaded avenue. The trees are largely at 
your very doors, and it 1s for you to decide 
whether a part of your road work shall be 
devoted to setting them where they shall 
beautify your homes and enhance the 
value of your property or not. Many will 
say, what’s the use of planting when dry 
seasons kill or prevent their growth, and 
cattle break them down. To such I would 
say it is almost as absurd to plant corn in 
the sod without plowing as to set shade 
trees, as it has been done to a large extent. 
A little consideration will convince you 
that no plant or tree can survive our dry 
summers when grass or weeds are permitted 
to absorb the moisture in thesoil. Why 
not use a little common sense in this work? 
Plow a strip, say 12 feet wide, harrow 
thoroughly, plant four-.or five inches deeper 
than they were in the forest, with trees not 
too large, pack soil firmly, remove most of 
the top in pruning, don’t expose roots to 
wind and sun. Cultivate as you would 
corn; as no vegetable growth adsorbs the 
moisture near the trees, they are almost 
sure to live on any soil. If the soil is of a 
damp nature, plant elm, soft maple or 
basswood. If dry, set sugar maple, apple, 
(Northern Spy), or cherry. Protect by a 
single barb wire fastened to posts three feet 
high; posts — be 15 or 20 feet apart. The 
fence on the other side completes the pro- 
tection. If the ground is kept clean the 
cattie will not disturb the wire, as there is 
nothing to bait them. With good care, in 
five years the trees will have made such a 
growth as will enable them to care for 
themselves. Now is the time to do this work, 
and you have more time often in early 
spring than you will have when the road 
work has to bedone. J. J.@. 

Muskegon Co., Mich. 





AN APHIS, AND HOW TO GET RID 
OF IT. 





Professor Taft, Agricultural College. 

Enclosed you will find an insect on bark 
of apple tree; it also is on plum trees. I 
have noticed it for two or three years, and 
have called it the plum aphis. It yields to 
the kerosene emulsion that you recom- 
mend. I may be mistaken about it being 
the plum aphis, but am satisfied it is not 
the dreaded San Jose scale. It is undoubt- 
edly some sort of bark louse. The bark 
has not been dipped to kill insects. Please 
name this insect. give origin, etc., through 


the MicHIGAN FARMER, and oblige 
ORVILLE JONES. 


Katamazoo, Co., Mich., March 29, ’97. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

The twig sent with the enclosed letter is 
dotted with the small, shining, black eggs 
of an aphis. The apple is usually attacked 
by a green louse, while the plum aphis is 
black. 

Both of these insects often do consider- 
able harm to young trees, and particularly 
the latter may be numerous enough to seri- 
ously injure bearing trees. 

The eggs hatch about the time the buds 
start, and, ifat that time the insects are 
plentiful, it would be well, as you suggest, 
to spray plum trees and young apple trees 
with keroseneemulsion. This can be pre- 
pared by churning together a quart of soft 





soap (or a quart of sour milk) and a quart 
of kerosene, and before using, diluting with 
16 quarts of water. In order to have the 
application effective it must be applied so 
thoroughly that it will reach every insect. 
Agricultural College, Mich, L. R. TAFT. 





EARLY PEAS. 





As I wish to raise early peas for market, 
and have had no experience in that line, 
will you please inform me through your 
valuable paper what kind is best to sow, 
and in what way—whether broadcast or in 
drills so as to cultivate. Where can the 
seed be bought? Ww. Cc. 

RANKIN, Mich. 

For early peas you should be working 
your ground and getting it ready to sow 
just as soon as fear of late frosts are over. 
The pea is quite hardy, especially the 
smooth varieties. The best soil is a mellow 
sandy loam, well drained, which will start 
the seed quickly, and keep the plant grow- 
ing once it is started. The soil should be well 
fertilized and worked until it is as fine and 
mellow as possible. Unleached wood ashes, 
or any fertilizer rich in potash and phos- 
phoric acid is what is required. Green 
barnyard manure should not be used. Of 
course if you are growing for market you 
will sow dwarf varieties. Sow the seed 
about four inches deep, in rows three feet 
apart, and place the seed so that there will 
be about ten to each foot of space in the 
row. When the plants come up, keep the 
ground between the plants well cultivated 
so as to keep down weeds. The pea isa 
plant that does not like too hot suns, and 
the earlier it is planted the better it will do. 
It does better in rather cool, moist weather. 

As to varieties, the earliest of the smooth 
varieties are the Alaska, Dan O*’Rourke, 
and Philadelphia Extra Early. Choose 
one of these, perhaps the Dan O’Rourke 
would be best. Of the wrinkled sorts 
which are a week to ten days later, get the 
American Wonder and Nott’s Excelsior. 
They are very productive. The American 
Wonder vines only grow from six to twelve 
inches high, and it is therefore generally 
planted in rows only two feet apart. In 
planting, get in the smooth varieties first. 

The seed of the varieties named is to be 
had of any of the large seed firms. If you 
have one you generally buy from, it will 
be best to try it first. Most seed firms have 
one or more ot the very early sorts which 
they sell under a particular name. They 
are generally derived from the Dan 
O’ Rourke, and have its characteristics. 


TIME TO PLANT SQUASH. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Please priot in your paper the proper time 
to plant the early and late Hubbard squash, 
and the care. Also if you know of any- 
thing to keep insects or anything that de- 
stroys them away. L. E. 

Eau Cualir_E, Mich. 

The system pursued in growing cucum- 
bers and melons will be found to answer 
equally well with the squash. It is a native 
of a warm climate, and should not there- 
fore be planted until the ground has become 
warm. That time will vary with the sea- 
son. Choose a warm sandy loam in which 
to plant the seed, have the soil worked fine, 
and as soon as the soil gets warmed up, 
which you can readily tell while working it, 
plant the seed. There can be no date given 
which will answer every year. About the 
time chosen for corn planting will be found 
to answer well for the squash. 





For the Michigan rarmer. 
SYSTEM. 





Plenty of women keep parlor and sitting 
room in good order, with a regular time for 
putting things to rigkts, and dusting, but 
when it comes to gardening, itis always 
‘too hot,” or they are “‘too tired,” or ‘‘have 
their best dress on,” and so their back yard 
has a rag baggy look, with more weeds 
than flowers, whereas a regular time, if 
only fifteen minutes a day, will show im- 
proved nerves and a beautiful garden. It 


is the foresighted peovle that succeed with 
their plants. For instance, one woman 
knew there would come a lack of rain, and 
she brought out a tub under the kitchen 
window near the sink. Then she bought 
ten feet of rubber hose, with a coupler, and 
the water came into the tub, to be dipped 
out in the sprinkler and distributed. She 
had a well watered garden without tiring 
her back running up and down stairs. 
There is a great deal in arranging the 
lants. Tall ones, near the fence,and each 

ind, so far as possible, by themselves. 
But often zinnias and geraniums, roses 
and sunflowers are all mixed, and once I 
enjoyed a hearty laugh to see how a 
woman had arranged her front yard. The 
bed was about six feet square, and -in each 
corner was a tall Bermuda lily; between 
them were petunias, nasturtiums, zinnias 
and ,asters. It looked like a crazy quilt 
thrown over a tall four-posted bedstead. 
Weeds are our mosttryingenemy. O! if 
choice roses and lilies were only half 
as determined to grow, but we must war 
against weeds from April to November. 
The best way is to divide the garden into 
six portions, and work each one from Mon- 
day until Saturday, and don’t begrudge 
money spent in a nice trowel and weeders. 
One way we fail, we seldom label our seeds 
and plants, and rarely know the names 
when asked. Nothing shows the advanced 





lant grower like knowing where every- 
Shing fs, ‘and what itis. Soft pine sticks 
three or four inches long, with the name 
written by a black pencil, will last through 
one season. Try system in your garden for 
one year, and if you add reading and find- 
ing out about the different plants, the 


will be doubled. 
interest and enjoyment en LYMAN. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE GARDEN. ° 





With the advent of spring comes the ques- 
tion of a garden, and a flood of advice in re- 
gard to its importance is poured out by the 
agricultural papers upon the long-suffering 
farmers. Perhaps these journals will find 
out some day that a garden is not a curios- 
ity in the country. The farmer knew the 
value of a garden long before these papers 
were thought of. The first field he cleared 
in the wilderness had a corner fenced off for 
a garden, and here the seeds were planted 
which were brought from down east. A 
garden is as much a part of a farm as a hay 
field. There is occasionally a farm without 
a garden, as there is now and then a farmer 


who cuts no hay during a season, but there 
is probably a good reason for it. It may 
have been found more profitable to pur- 
chase vegetabies of a truckman than to 
raise them. Buta farmer is as susceptible 
to the charms of a ripe tomato as anybody, 
and he prefers it from his own soil. 

Usually a small plat is reserved for a 

arden, and this is used year after vear. 
There are some advantages in this. The 
ground is near the house. It can be worked 
at odd mowents, whereas if it were out in 
a field it might oe n glected, and could not 
always be made so early in the spring. At 
the same time it is the worst place for weeds 
on the farm. Usually it is too small for us- 
ing a horse cultivator easily, and to use a 
hoe as much as it should be takes toomuch 
time. Consequently the garden is apt to be 
neglected during the latter part of the sum- 
mer, and becomes a seed-bed for purslane 
and pigweed. As there is no rotation of 
crops, the weeds must be fought with the 
hoe, and asa result they about hold their 
= against opposition one year with an- 
other. 

On account of this difficulty in keeping 
the ground free from foul seed the old plan 
of garden isin disfavor with many farm- 
ers. The garden proper is limited to a few 
kinds of plants, and everything that can 
be grown in the field finds a place with the 
spring crops. A part of the oat ground, 
for example, is given up to peas, while 
cabbages, beans and cucumbers are plant- 
ed with the potatoes. Beets are grown 
with the bagas, and if a few hills in the 
cornfield are saved for tomatoes the gar- 
den may be reduced to small propor- 
tions. hen grown in this way there is 
nearly always a surpius which the farm 
animals find no trouble in disposing of. It 
does not need ay rods of Stowell’s 
Evergreen to supply half a dozen families 
with green corn, and what is left is appre- 
ciated by the cows when the pasture gets 
scant. In this manner vegetables may be 
grown as well as in an ordinary g:irden 
and often better. As they are cultivated 
with the other crops the extra expense and 
trouble are small indeed. ‘ 

Another plan is to have a garden where 
everything in the nature of truck is plant- 
ed, but instead of having it in one place, it 
is located each year where most con- 
venient in respect to other crops. All 
these ways have their advantages, de- 
pending upon the farm and the owner. 

* * 


The sweet potatoes did not come up with 
expectations last year. The plants grew 
rapidly from the time when set out, and by 
fall had covered the ground with a mat of 
vines and leaves. About once a week dur- 
ing the summer we went over them and 
lifted the vines to keep them from taking 
root at the joints, but otherwise they were 
no more trouble than any other vegetable 
of similar habits in growing, not so much 
trouble as tomatoes or cucumbers. The 
hills were full of roots, but only an 
occasional one was of much size. The 
trouble seemed to be in theseason. The 
ground was a sand, thoroughly enriched, 
and the late summer showers stimulated a 
growth of top till the frosts came. As a 
result the vines were killed when the roots 
were half ripe. The potatoes were not 
good for immediate use and they would 
not keep at all. Gardeners say that the 
Sweet potato will endure as much dry 
weather as the best of our cultivated 
gen We are about convinced that it 
oes not withstand wet seasons very well. 
But it is not often that we have sucha 
season as last. The sweet potato is worth 
raising here, even though there should be 
a freauent failure in the crop. 

* * 
* 

The sweet potatoes were grown from sets 
which came from New Jersey. A neighbor 
tried planting some roots, which also came 
from New Jersey,along side his sets. They 
outyielded the latter threeto one. The po- 
tatoes were much larger, better in flavor, 
and kept longer. Perhaps we are on the 
wrong track. It may be that we ought to 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
URINARY DISEASES, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
MALARIA 


e 
and all diseases caused by 
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at the Country Store... . 
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a PURELY VEGBTABLE PREPARA. 
TION that has cured thousands 
and will cure you. Large 
bottle or new style smaller 
bottle at your nearest store. 
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plant the roots in place of depending on 
sets from a hothouse. It would certainly 
be more convenient. By judicious selection 
it would seem as though we might soon 
have a variety of this desirable vegetab'e 
that would answer every purpose for culti- 
vation in this climate. 


* * 
* 


After trying to grow onions on a variety 
of soil from sand to clay loam, we are satis- 
fied to leave that crop to our neighbor who 
has some low soil mixed with muck. The 
onion is fastidious. If it can have the 
right soil it will yield immensely, but it is 
hard to suit. If things are not to its liking 
it cannot be depended upon. Sometimes 
there is a fair crop on upland. Ordinarily 
the man with a reclaimed swamp raises a 
bushel of onions easier than we do a peck, 
and ours are not to be compared to his in 
size. Except a few green onions’, we prefer 
to leave them out of the garden. 

* * 
* 

The usual number of novelties are pre- 
sented this year by the seed companies. 
Now and then one of these will be found 
valuable, but the chances are six to one 
they will be no better than old varieties. 
The seed men havea wide range of custom- 
ers, and what will suit the soil and other 
conditions of one man’s garden will not do 
for another. So it follows that investing 
in these new varieties is something of a 
lottery. Sometimes one will get a prize. 
But there is one benefit which results. 
These new seeds are planted with extra 
care and the plants receive more than their 
share of attention, merely because they are 
more expensive than the ordinary sorts, 
and this frequently has an influences on the 
whole garden. Give us a few novelties. 
They are worth all they cost in the interest 
they excite. 
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* * 
+ 

Among the new things sent out by one 
firm is the Australian Brown onion. It is 
claimed to be only medium in size and 
nothing is said about productiveness, from 
which it may be inferred that itis not dis- 
tinguished by the great number of bushels 
tothe acre. But all defects are made good 
by its superior flavor, firmness, and long 
keeping qualities. Anything moved so far 
from its native heath as from Australia to 
Michigan, is of doubtful value here, but 
it may be worth trying. 

The Asparagus pea is another. The seed: 
are small and the plant is described as a 
dwarf. Nothing much is claimed for it, ex- 
cept as a curiosity, although it is valuable 
for the table. F. D. W. 


Solid Facts about Vegetables. 


Few squash growers or squash lovers know to 
what extent they are indebted to the veteran 
Marblehead (Mass.) seedsman, Mr. James J. H. 
Gregory. To him is due the introduction of the 
long famous Hubbard and Marblehead, the widely 
celebrated Butman, White Chestnut, Cocoanut and 
many others, as well as the All-Season, Deep Head 
and Hard Head Cabbages and of his Early Ohio and 
Burbank Potatoes, Nott’s Excelsior and Gregory's 
Electric Pea. The latter is so remarkably early, 
wonderfully prolific and of such excellent quality, 
it must soon entirely supersede the hard varieties of 
early peas. Gregory's Seed Catalog isa practical, 
common-sense book that should be in the hands of 
every planter. J. J. H. Gregory « Son, Marblehesd, 
Mass., mail it free to anyone that requests it. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE FARMER’S GARDEN. 





With the advent of spring, comes the 
usual amount of reading matter urging the 
farmer to “plant a garden.” 

How well this advice is followed can bet- 
ter be determined by a visit, during the 
garden season, among the farmers them- 
selves. 

It is evident, from my own observations, 
that a great change has taken place among 
our progressive farmers regarding the 
“garden patch.” 

Among those who in former years left 
the gardening to the women and children, 
I found many with fine, well-tended gar- 
dens, containing a variety of vegetables as 
well as fruits, which they took pride in 
personally tending. 

Many still retain that old idea that they 
cannot afford to spend the time to plant 
and care for the garden, that their time is 
worth more at the plow, drag or possibly on 
the grocer’s cracker barrel talking politics 
or hard times, and what they want in the 
‘garden sass”’ line, they can buy. 

The past and still present hard times 


. haveconvinced many that anything they 


can grow of what they have to buy, is 
something towards curtailing the cash ex- 
penditures on the farm. 

It does not take such a great amount of 
extra time to have a wel! supplied garden 
as many suppose. The idea that a garden 
should be fenced off by itself in a small lot, 
which is next to impossible to plow and 
tend, is erroneous. Such gardens have no 
doubt done more to poopie the farmer’s 
ambition for a spot for “garden sass,” than 
most anything else. It is hard to tend 
with horse and requires a good deal of hand 
hoeing and weeding which is an abomina- 
tion to the average farmer. ‘ 

The place for a garden is at the edge of 
some lot, near the house; say the cornfield 
or out lot, and when that —— is plowed 
and fitted, prepare the garden strip at the 
same time. 

When cleaning out the henhouse or hog 
pen take the fine manure and spread it 
He the top of the garden spot and drag it 


n. 

Select a variety of vegetables that will 
give a succession of fresh ones throughout 
the whole season. ; 

Have them in rows three feet apart so 
that the ground may all be worked with 
horse and cultivator. 

Having the garden planted, don’t leave it 
to the women to tend. There is most al- 
ways some Spare time that may be putin 
here, but even if there should not be, make 
some; leave off work an hour sooner two or 
three times a week, and put that in the 
garden; it will pay. 

Possibly it may not be reckoned directly 
in dollars and cents, but it will pay from 
start to finish in what is yet more valuable, 
health and happiness. For the good wife 
will have a greater ‘reserve fund’ from 
which to draw when concocting the farm- 
er’s dinner and the results will be, a better 
meal, a pleased husband and a happy fami- 
ly; foris not*‘the way to a man’s heart 
through his stomach?” B. A. WOOD. 

KALAMAZOO Co., Mich. 


=p 


TueE National Convention of State Horti- 
cultural and Agricultural Sccieties which 
— met in Washington, D. C., to con- 
sider what steps can be taken to stop the 
spread of injurious insects and fungous dis- 
eases among nursery stock and orchards, 
decided to recommend the passage by con- 
gress of a bill providing for the inspection 
and treatment, when found infected, of 
trees, plants, and nursery stock. The bill 
drafted by the convention provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
cause to be inspected such plants when 
imported, or when they become objects of 
inter-state commerce. If found infected 
they shall be treated at the expense of the 
owner. All plants when free from in- 
fection shall be provided with a label 
attesting that fact. 
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COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY 
COMPARED. 


A correspondent of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, writing from Georgia, in making a 
comparison of comb with extracted honey, 
says: ‘‘Thereis quite a difference in the 
views of bee-keepers upon this subject. 
Why this difference? 


It seems to me it must result largely in 
the difference in management practiced by 
the apiarists. Many claim that the quali- 
ty of honey stored in new combs or in sec- 
tions is or better quality than that stored 
in old combs, such as are used mostly for 
extracted honey, while others as earnestly 
claim there is no difference. My experi- 
ence has beep that as bp honey can be 
secured in the extracted form, stored in old 
combs, asin any other form, and during 
some seasons, if anything, it is better. 

In 1895 and ’96 our extracted honey was 
of better body—that is, thicker and richer 
in flavor than our comb honey. Other 
years there was no perceptible difference. 
Our comb honey was well sealed, but the 
honey was rather thin or unripe the past 
two seasons from clover nk basswood. 
The combs on the extracting hives were 
only partially capped. The honey was left 
on the hives some time, which gave time 
for the moisture to be evaporated; thus it 
was better ripened than our comb hon 





which must be removed soon after it is 
capped, to present the best appearonce and 
bring the highest price in market. 

My extracting combs are kept dry and 
sweet when notin use. No pollen is stored 
in them, nor brood, as I use a queen ex- 
cluder which keeps the queen from these 
supers. In good seasonsItier up. I first 
put on one super of combs; and when these 
are nearly fiiled, and a little capping done, 
I raise this super up and put a set of empty 
combs under it, next to the brood chamber, 
which gives the bees more room. Storing 
is begun in the new super and the upper 
one is filled. Much of the honey being 
thus uncapped, it is ripened more complete- 
ly even when capped soon after being 
stored. In a week or a little more the first 
supers are emptied of well-ripened honey, 
as most of the newly gathered honey has 
been stored in the lower story. 

If the honey-flow at this time continues 
good, the emptied stories are put? under the 
one put on a week previously, and the 
work goes on, and we shall have the (then) 
upper stories of well-ripened honey to take 
off in a few days or a week later. All 
strong colonies are managed as above 
described. Those not so strong are run 
only one story; but the honey is left on the 
hives until of good quality. When taken 
off, all our honey is stored in the honey 
room, which is a hot place and air dry. 

In fine weather the screen-covered win- 
dows are left “45 by day. Our extracted 
honey is stored in open cans and _ barrels. 
With this method we secure good honey if 
the flowers yield. Of course, in past No. 1 
seasons the honey seemed almost ripened 
when stored, and need not then be left so 
long on the hives. Unfortunately we have 
have had none of these since 1888. In 1895 
and ’96 our fall honey was of better body 
than that gathered during the summer. 

Commenting on the above the editor of 
Gleanings says: Whatever may be true of 
your extracted, the average of extracted is 
not equal to the average of the comb honey. 
There is one point that you have not 
mentioned; ven that in the production 
of comb honey the bees begin to store in 
the shallow cells. As the honey is stored 
the cells are increased in depth. Mean- 
while, the honey in these shallow cells is 
ripening as it is stored and more yer 
than if stored in the deep cells (full depth) 
of extracting combs. The average con- 
sumer says comb honey tastes better than 
extracted, and if there is any difference it 
is due to the storage in the shallow cells to 
start with 
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New Oure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, ete.—Free to oun Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has prov- 
ed an assured cure for all diseases caused by 
Uric acid in the blood, or by disordered ac- 
tion of the Kidneys or urinary organs. It 
is a wonderful discovery, with a record of 
1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts di- 
rectly upon the blood and kidneys, and is 
a true specific, just as quinine is in malaria. 
Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, 
testifies in the “New York Christian Wit- 
ness” that Alkavis completely cured him of 
Kidney and bladder diseases of many years’ 
standing. Many ladies also testify to its 
curative powers in disorders peculiar to wo- 
manhood. So far the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, are the only importers of this new 
remedy, and they are so anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis pre- 
paid by mail to every reader of the MicuI- 
GAN FARMER who is a Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain 
in Back, Female Complaints, or other afilic- 
tion due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. We advise all Sufferers 
to send their names and address to the com- 
pany, and receive the Alkavis free. It is 
sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative powers. 


The de Clercy Double Action Spraying Pump. 


Brass barrels and valves Send for circulars. 
J. ROBY, 522 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Hardy and in great assort- 
Beautiful Evergreens, ment. Splendid general nur- 
sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees. Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Etc. If you're wise you'll get our price bef »re ordering 
elsewhere. Catalogue free. Evergreen Nurse 
Co..Evergreen, Wis. (Successors to George Pinney 
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Salesmen Wanted. ° ’ 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST, DUNDEE, ILL. 





re kinds of insects. Goodell’s Gray Mineral 
sh, a wonderful new product, is sure death to 
all plant destroying pests. It goes three times 


as far as Paris Green or London Purple, and 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or 
beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 5 lb. can 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 lbs. make I barre! of spray for field, or 2 bbls, for garden 
plants. Yor sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents. National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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\, Barns Cost Money 


to build,and will cost money to replace. Paint 
‘emandsave’em. Paint of the right sort,.caree 
fully used, will give good returns on the invest- 
ment. The barn will last longer and lock better. 
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i Lumber that has become weather beaten, is begin- 
Key ning to decay. Good paint closes the pores of the 
x0 }, wood, stops decay and preserves the structure. 
\ey/ . 
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a2 THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CREOSOTE PAINT 
id © is the best barn paint. It is made for use on 





right. 


Z one to have. It is free. 


4s. 
ce: CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 


. 
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coarse grained woods. It is good for barns, roofs 
and fences. 
“a It is economical. 

If you are in doubt as to the best paints to use for bath tubs, chairs, cup- 
boards, shelves, baseboards, buggies, boats, plows, wagons, floors, houses— for 
any Paintable thing under the the sun—send for ‘‘ Paint Points.’’ 
booklet for the housekeeper and house owner. It tells what is good paint and 
bad paint, when to paint, and how to paint. It isa handy book for any 
Send for it to-day. 


Ge 
f: THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


NEW YORK. 


The colors are right, the paint is 


Itisa 


MONTREAL. 





FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 13 MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 33 
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10—Copyright 1897—The Bates-Whitman Co.. N.Y.—695. 













Fruit crates and baskets. 


is our special study—supplying them, our sole business. Have you need of 
small fruits, fruit or ornamental trees, vines, roses? Our stock is 
the largest and fullest in the United States; our prices the lowest. All of the best old 
varieties, the choicest of the new kinds—many sorts exclusively ours. Great reduction 
on large lots—estimates furnished upon application. 

Send for complete illustrated catalogue and learn how you may save 50 per cent. 


REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 
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This book should be in the 
hands of all who wish to be suc- 
cessful in planting. Itisa safe 
guide to right seeds and right 
methods. It makes you ac- 
quainted with 


Gregory’s Seeds 


the purity and reliability of 
which are known to all success- 
ful planters. Gregory’s Seed 
pi semi is sent free of charge 
| to anyone anywhere. 

J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 


ec Marblehead, Mass. 

























|FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears. Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing so. 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TELA TER HELEN 





WITH 2eT ¢ ; WE SEND # 
Ya THEBES, >t (|) ess O 
“6 G7 A Pp. PUMP 4 
> -/ alas iM { ) ee EXPREPAID OD 
AG Zae P ¢ MADE + VALUABLE RECEIPTS: gy 
(14 “AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE % 
7 THE BERGER MFG.CO,CANTON.O 
























BERRY PLANTS Large Stock. Over 50 

' BES Varieties, $1.50 

per M. and up. Central States Fruit Grower Free 
with every $2 order. Catalog G. free. It telis all. 

R. J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 


S Send for Price List of North- 





ern Grown Tested Garden, 

g Field and Grass SEEDS. 

Chc ice Seed Oats, Spring Wheat, Rye, etc. Samples and 
prices on application. CRONENWETT, & SONS, 

544, 546, 548, 560 & 552 Michigan Ave., DeTroiT, Micu. 





C= Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 

4new varieties of corn and oats that make large 
elds. A present foy every M. F. reader. Prices low 
talog free. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, Ohio. 


sMabash 


— TSH —. 
SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-geekers and California tourists, write 
BR. G. BUTLER, D. B. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Pecpular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 














aM. P.M. P. Ms 

For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 1:10 6:00 

Ionia and Greenville 735 1:30 6:00 

Muskegon and Traverse City % 81:18 ose 

CORNET ceccccccccccecccce sce We seas cone 

Big Rapids....ccccove 385 1318 cece 

Arrive at Detroit a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 

Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains 


City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort 8t., west, 
Detroit. ’Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JaMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
Gro. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Zz eo footof Brush 8t. City office, 84 Weodward 
ve. Te 












































lephone 39. 
‘with EMPIRE Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
the {7:55 am | Mt. Clemens, Pt Huron & North , t 9:40 am 
KING +10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | ¢ 8:25 pm 
t 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
or gitip KWAPSACK * 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢t 6:00 pm 
penrect aaitay . No scorc +10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 
foliage. No leather or ra valves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Ostalogue Fura. EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
pa RE * 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston | * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 5:40 pm 
IMPROVEL Eom ttiees, *11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | +10:00 am 
Cy: + | + DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
e J 6:65 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | ¢ 9:25 pm 
—bucket & barrel—haveeveryimprovement. | +11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | t 8:65 pm 
Best for orchard, garden, house, Contina- | + 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Gd Rapids and B Creek | {11:60 am 
ousstream, bifeet. 175,000 sold. Fullyguar- | + 5:45 bm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | t Aue am 
anteed. Prices, Bz. paid, No.1. in eee pipes, | *.8:00 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:35 am 
iron, 92: NGatalog free. Agents wanted. | *10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Haven &Muskegon | * He | am 
es JOHNSTON & C0., Box 23, Canton, Ohio. +Dally exceant Sunday. *Datlv. 
VAY AVAVAVAVAVAVAWAVAVAVAVAVAWAVAVAVAVAVAWAWAAVAVAVAYAVAUAVAVAANYVAVANYAY. UAAVASVANY A AANA AYN VST 
The largest and most complete collections of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK s 
in America, including all desirable novelties. Beautiful Catalogue (168 pages—1896 g 
edition) free to customers; to others 10 cents. Every intending buyer should have it. &% 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. & 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





April 10 














Grange epartment. 


Our Morro:—“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved." 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. , 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor: 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. é 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella — Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant: Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 

Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 


Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 
Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
cere Wg a Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. : 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 
“Flora—Mrs. L. E. A.°Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 
J.J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 
J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 








THE WAGAR SALARIES BILL. 





Numerous petitions are being sent in by 
Granges in faver of the bill introduced by 
Senator Wagar, regulating salaries of cer- 
tain State officers. We may say in general 
that the bill provides for a general reduc- 
tion of salaries along about the following 
lines: Deputies in different departments 
are reduced from $2,000 to $1,500 per year, 
clerks from $1,000 to $720 per year, and 
other individual offices in many cases also 
have reduced salaries. It is a very intri- 
cate matter to frame a bill of this sort 
which will be truly economical and also 
fair and just. It is easy for an outsider to 
say that such and such a man receives 
too much salary, but oftentimes closer in- 
vestigation convinces one that in many 
cases it is not true. Another difficulty is 
that there are, for instance, certain depu- 
ties, who really have charge of the depart- 
ment and ought to receive more than those 
who do only secondary work. Doubtless 
there are some clerks who earn $1,000 a 
year; there are others whose services are 
not worth over $50 or $60 per month. Sena- 
tor Wagar says that he has drawn the bill 
three or four times, and it is not wholly 
satisfactory as yet. 

We have before stated in these columns 
that we favor the general idea embodied 
in the bill; we wish here to make more 
specific comments. The salaries of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court are left at 
$7,000 per year; we believe that the general 
sentiment of the people favors a reduction 
to $5,000 or at least $6,000 per year, still re- 


’ taining the proviso that they shall reside 


in Lansing. The salary of the clerk of the 
Supreme Court is putin the bill at $2,500; 
at present he receives fees, and nobody 
seems to know just how much compensa- 
tion he gets. A legislator, two years ago, 
asserted that this clerk receivéd $15,000 per 
year in fees. This is doubtless an exagger- 
ation, but Senator Wagar has the correct 
idea in making a stated salary at the 
amount named. As regards the deputies, 
we have said above that it seems to us 
there ought to be a discrimination between 
those deputies who have really the charge 
of the department so far as details go, and 
those whose chiefs give all their time to 
the office. It seems to usalso that it would 
be better to have two grades of clerks; one 
grade which shall not receive over $900 per 
year, and the other grade which shall not 
receive over $720 per year, the law provid- 
ing the maximum number which can be 
employed at the former sum in each de- 
partment. This bill a%o puts clerks who 
are chiefs of divisions in the departments 
at $1,000. We think in some cases this is too 
small, and that these men should receive 
at least $1,200 or $1,500. They frequently 
have large responsibilities and much ex- 
ecutive talent is required. The pay of the 
Auditor General is reduced from $3,000 to 
$2,500,and the office of the private secretary 





of the Auditor General is abolished, which 
items should stand as in the bill. The 
salary of the secretaries of the State Board 
of Health and Board of Corrections and 
Charities is placed at $1,200; we think this 
is much too low in both cases. 

The bill is in the right direction,although 
itseems to us it ought to be amended in 
several particulars, and after all it is onlya 
step. We shall not have the best service in 
the Capitol until every State officer receives 
a fair compensation, and gives all of his 
time to the work. The deputies and chief 
clerks should receive modest sums, and with 
the exception of those offices which are 
largely political there should be a genuine 
civil service. Mencan then hope for pro- 
motion, and they can receive some substan- 
tial reward for work well done. Besides 
that the heads of departments will be re- 
lieved of their hardest task, that of trying 
to get efficient clerks out of a great horde 
of those who feel that they ‘“‘must be taken 
care of.” 


GRANGE NEWS. 


Bro. &. B. WARD has ordered a charter 
for a new Grange called “Good Hart” in 
Emmet Co. 


GRANGE associations inculcate independ- 
ence in thought,and thus men become lead- 
ers instead of followers. 

ARBOR Day will soon be here. 1lt may be 
made the basis for profitable Grange exer- 
cises, with planting of shrubs and trees. 


Tue new Pomona Grange in Charlevoix 
Co. has sixty charter members instead of 
six ” reported in this department last 
week. 


Ir is the law that every Subordinate 
io shall hold one regular meeting each 
month. However, each Grange may and 
should provide in its — for a regular 
meeting every two weeks. 


Eacu Subordinate Grange must, if suc- 
cessful, study and practice self reliance, 
and like the successtul business man hew 
out its own fortune, taking advantage of 
all opportunities offered and applying 
— genuis to bring about desirable re- 
sults. 


No Grange can fill its full mission until 
it provides itself with a home in the coun- 





try where,on accompanying grounds, shade. 


trees may grow,and where,with the district 
schuolhouse, the Grange Hall may stand 
for the education of country people. 


BoARDMAN VALLEY GRANGE No. 664 at 
the last meeting decided, after a spirited 
debate, that ‘He who plans and takes an 
active part in the execution of his work 
obtains a greater degree of success than he 
who plans and depends upon others to ex- 
ecute.”—LEC’T. 


Excetsion GRANGE No. 692 was re- 
organized March 29th with a membership 
of eighteen, consisting of ten of its old and 
eight new members. Officers were elected 
and installed, after which all adjourned to 
the home of one of the Patrons, and an old- 
time Grange feast was enjoyed.—p. P. 
ROSENBERG. 


Tue Grange that fails to hold regular 
meetings through the summer months, not 
only violates the requirements of its char- 
ter, but proves that the members lack 
fidelity to Grange principles. The farmer 
that plans to quit work an hour .earlier 
Grange nights so that meetings may be at- 
tended with pleasure instead of worry, is 
earning more true wealth than the same 
time can otherwise bring him. 


WHITNEYVILLE GRANGE has taken in 
five new members lately, and looks for 
more soon. At the last meeting of the 
Grange the question, ‘‘Which is of the most 
benefit through life, knowledge or charac- 
ter?’ was discussed. Bros. W. B. Cronin- 
ger and J. S. Peet thought character was 
the best, while Bros. S. C. Peterson and A. 
T. Dean thought they would prefer know]l- 
edge, and buy what character they want- 
ed. Our gg consisted also of the 
usual readings, essays, recitations and 
music. The sisters announced a sugar 
social for April 7.—A. T. D. 


At the regular meeting of Johnston 
Grange 127, P. of H., a reporter for the 
Grange department of the MIcHIGAN 
FARMER was elected in the person of Bro. 
George R. Bowser. The Grange acted up- 
on the petitions in relation to the repeal of 
the mortgage tax law, and forwarded same 
to our senator and representative from this 
district, requesting them to use their in- 
fluence against the bill to — said law. 
Also petition in relation to the bill for the 
purpose of lowering State officers’ salaries 
was taken up and thoroughly discussed, 
or a majority vote said petition was 
passed and sent with the urgent request 
that our senator and representative earn- 
estly work for the passage of said bill.—«. 
R. B. 


LAFAYETTE GRANGE No. 92 held aspecial 
meeting to celebrate Michigan day, on 
Thursday, March 25th, at the pleasant 
home of Brother and Sister Sweetland. The 
roads were bad but for all that there were 
about 60 present. 

The meeting opened with prayer, follow- 
ed by a song ‘Michigan, my Michigan.” 
Ex-Congressman Gorman gave a “History 
of Michigan’”’; Mrs. H. Baldwin had a paper 
on “Michigan as a Territory’; Miss Nora 
Miller a recitation; Alvin Baldwin a paper 
relating to ““Michigan”’; Brothers E A. 
Nordman and T. Baldwin told of ‘Early 





Pioneer Life”; and a call for quotations re- 
lating to Michigan was responded to by 
most all present. % 

A resolution asking our representative;in 
the legislature to do all in his power to pre- 
vent the repeal of the mortgage tax law was 
passed; also to have our lecturer secure 
one of the traveling libraries that are fur- 
nished by the State. 

It was requested by the Grange that Mrs. 
Baldwin’s paper be furnished our local 
papers for Spence open 

he regular meetings will be held for the 
next six months at the home of G. T. ae 
lish,on the second Thursday of each month, 
calling to order promptly at two o’clock P. 
M.—G. T. E. 


a=. 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


(Concluded from last week.) 
NICARAGUA CANAL. 

WueEREAS, The agricultural and indus- 
trial interests of our country demand a 
shorter and quicker waterway than is now 
existing between our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts; and 


WHEREAS, The companies now formed 
for constructing a ship waterway across 
the Isthmus between North and South 
America are not likely to complete such 
waterway during this generation; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we believe the -speedy 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal is 
most important to the maritime, commer- 
cial, agricultural, industrial and political 
interests of this couatry, and that every 
reasonable endeavor should be made by our 
Government to construct the canal, the 
same to be constructed by contract, and 
owned by the United States. 

Resolved, That our Legislative Commit- 
tee be instructed to prosecute the accom- 
plishment of our wishes in this respect be- 
fore the ats ged Congressional Committee 
and elsewhere as opportunity may offer.— 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Page 177. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


1. That the procedure in the courts to 
enforce orders of the Commission which 
have been disobeyed by the carriers should 
be confined to the record made up of the 
testimony taken and proceedings had be- 
fore the Commission, and the order of the 
Commission should be enforced unless the 
court shall find in such testimony and pro- 
ceedings some material error plainly prej- 
udicial to the carrier which furnishes 
sufficient reason for refusing to enforce it. 

2. That the Commission should have 
power to require, after investigation and 
inquiry, that the rates, facilities or prac- 
tices involved in the case shall be changed, 
modified or corrected as specified in the 
order, so that when the Commission has 
determined what is unlawful it shall be its 
duty to prescribe what is lawful in respect 
to such rates, facilities or practices. 

3. That one uniform classification of 
freight articles should be established with- 
out delay, and the carriers ba required to 
conform to such classification. 

4. That the Commission should have 
power to require connecting carriers to es- 
tablish through routes for the continuous 
carriage of freights and to make reasonable 
through rates for shipments over such 





through routes, and in case of disagreement: 


between the carriers in regard to the divi- 
sion of the rate between them, the Commis- 
sion should have puwer to determine the 
apportionment of the through rate between 
the several carriers. 

5. That the Commission should have 
authority to determine and prescribe the 
form, contents and arrangements of the 
schedules and joint tariffs of rates required 
by the act, to be published and filed, and to 
from time to time change such prescribed 
form, contents or arrangement as may be 
found expedient. 

6. That the charging of higher rates on 
domestic traffic than for like service ren- 
dered by the railroads in the transportation 
of through export or import traffic should 
be distinctly prohibited in the statute; and 
all other differences in charges based upon 
circumstances or conditions not directly re- 
soe J to the service of transportation 
should also be expressly enjoined. 

7. That the Commission should have 
authority to require the prompt filing of 
annual and monthly reports by carriers, so 
that the public may have early, full and 
complete information concerning the opera- 
tion, earnings and expenses of the road. 

8. We believe that in the near future the 
powers and duties of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or some other impartial 
and disinterested board created by law. 
shall be invested with full power to fix all 
freight and passenger rates within certain 
maximum and minimum rates fixed by law, 
as shall be reasonable and just tothe people 
and to the owners of railways. 

9. Your committee favors the improve- 
ment of the water ways of the country, 
especially of the Missouri river, and the 
building of deep water canals connecting 
the great lakes and the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers and the lakes with the seaboard. 

Your committee further earnestly recom- 
mends that transportation matters gener- 
ally, and particularly those questions 
which arise from time to time in the vari- 
ous localities, should be made subjects of 
study and discussion in the several local 
Granges, and that our Representatives and 
Senators in Congress be asked, as occasion 
may demand, to take all necessary action 
for the removal of transportation abuses 
age the enactment of suitable legisia- 

on. 

Your committee also begs to call atten- 
tion to the right of producers and shippers 
to brfng any transportation grievance to 
the attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by letter as well as by formal 
complaint, and to ask for information or 





such preliminary investigation as the mat- 

ter may require. —Comméttes on Tri _ 

tation. Pages 159 and 160. — 
VARIOUS MATTERS. 


WHEREAS, The monetary question wa 
the principal issue in the national i 
contest just closed; and, penitent 

WHEREAS, The Patrons of Husbandry 
as an Order, acknowledge allegiance to no 
political party, but are solely interested iy 
the cause of — government; therefore 

Resolved, That we hope for sucha settie- 
ment of the question of national finance as 
shall give to the country asound and stable 
currency of sufficient volume to meet al] 
the needs of business and of so constant a 
character as to be of equal value at all 
times and in all places. 

Resolved, That we would repeat and em- 
phasize the demand heretofore made b 
this body, that so long as protection is the 

olicy of the national government, and so 
ong as manufacturesare fostered by a pro- 
tective tariff, an equal measure of protec- 
tion shall by just and wise legislation, be 
extended to agriculture. Recognizing the 
fact that large numbers from the ignorant 
and vicious ciasses of the old world are an- 
nually coming to our shores, to many of 
whom all government is tyranny and all 
law is oppression; therefore, ‘ 

Resolved, That we favor the enactment 
and rigid enforcement of such immigration 
laws as shall prevent the landing of these 
hordes who are dangerous, not only to the 
industries of our country, but also to the 
peace and permanence of our republican 
form of government. 

Resolwed, That we demand the enact- 
ment of laws prohibiting the adulteration 
of any article of food, and that we favor 
such legislation as shal! secure to the con- 
sumer pure and unadulterated food materi- 
al, whether foreign or domestic, whether it 
be oe product of the soil or is fur- 
nished by the dairy, the factory or from 
any other source, 

olwed, That we are in favor of the 

free delivery of mails in rural districts, a 

measure of justice to our farming popula- 

rion which has already been too long with- 
eld. 

Resolved, That we hail with joy the 
settlement of our dispute with Great 
Britain by peaceful measures, and that we 
favor the settlement of all international 
controversies by arbitration when it can 
be done without sacrifice of national honor. 
Recognizing the necessity under our form 
of Goverament of political parties which 
must honestly differ upon questions of 
national policy, we congratulate the mem 
bers of our Order that the heated political 
contest just closed has not involved the 
Grange or caused acrimonious division 
among its members. 

Resolved, That we renew and reiterate 
our sympathy with the struggling patriots 
in the island of Cuba, and hope that the 
day of their deliverance from the tyranny 
which has so long oppressed them is near 
at hand. 

ResolWwed, That we favor the election of 
United States senators by popular vote.— 
Committee on resolutions. 


CONCLUSION. 


As representatives of the great agricul- 
tural interest of the country, an interest 
now suffering great depression, which we 
believe to be within the power of Congress 
to alleviate, we appeal for just and equit- 
able recognition in the deliberations of 
your honorable body. The greatly reduced 
value of farms, serious decline in the num- 
ber and value of farm animals, and the 
ruinously low price of farm productions,are 
matters of momentous concern, and should 
be given great consideration in the adop- 
tion of a policy for the re-establishment of 
general prosperity. We ask for no special 
privileges:inthe matter of legislation beyond 
such as are naturally due the fundamental 
aT of a nation upon which all other 
industries depend. 

In the settlement of the tariff policy of a 
country having such vast agricultural 
resources as the United States, and in the 
adjustment of economic questions bearing 
= ed the financial, educational and socia 
advancement of the inhabitants, we claim 
that the interests of agriculture should be 
second to no other interest. Therefore, 
with an interest commensurate with the 
magnitude and importance of this industry 
we very earnestly ask, ia behalf of the 
farmers of America, for such consideration 
at your hands that we may not only receive 
the reflected prosperity of the shops and 
factories so confidently expected, but that 
the products of our farms, and of the flocks 
and herds upon them, may be stimulated 
to such ce proportions by the enact- 
ment of just and equitable laws as to 
reflect prosperity upon other industries and 
classes and restore agriculture to its proper 
relative position among the industrial pur- 
suits of the nation. 

We believe this can be accomplished 
through the enactment and enforcement of 
such measures as we have called to your 
attention in this address, and for which we 
respectfully urge favorable and speedy 
consideration.—J. H. Brigham, N. J.Bach- 
elder. John Trimble, Legislative Commit- 
tee National Grange. 





THE DUTY OF MASTER. 





The success of your Grange very largely 
depends upon you. You are to see that 
the different lines of work intended to be 
performed by officials is not allowed to &¢ 
undone, neither by incompetency, neglect 
or non-attendance. 

The incompetent and unskilled must be 
given assistance and encouragement, - 
negligent reminded of their duties, and the 
places of absentees filled. : 

All these duties call for a portion of you 
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time and best thoughts. Your genius and 
tact will necessarily be drawn upon, for re- 
member the Grange is a fraternal body, 
and while all members and officials must be 
kept in sympathetic harmony, the Consti- 
tution and laws of the Order must be main- 
tained. Regular and prompt attendance at 
Grange meetings are essentially necessary. 
The Grange that is without an earnest, 
thoughtful and punctual Master is drifting 
in such proportion as the Master fails in 
these requirements. As Master of your 
Grange your love for the Order and your 
official capacity are on trial. It is the 
earnest desire of the State Grange that a 
year of great prosperity result from your 
efforts. 

Every Grange should be educated in the 
line of self-reliance. -Every Grange if suc- 
cessful must be so from its own efforts and 
good work. State Lecturers and all the 
power of the State Grange cannot hold up 
the local Grange that does not seek to help 
itself. Each member of the Grange should 
be given something to do. Special plans for 
continued work considered and mapped 
out. Prompt notice taken of all matters 
referred by the State Grange. Keep spe- 
cial deals in co-operative purchasing contin- 
ually before the Grange, and you will not 
have delinquent members, nor a lack of 
signals at the gate for admission by those 
before unknown to the mysteries of the 
Order. Fraternally, @EO. B. HORTON. 








HISTORY OF DAIRY AND FOOD DE- 
PARTMENT. 





BY HON. E. 0. GROSVENOR, COMMISSIONER. 





The so-called ‘“‘Redfern act,’? which real- 
ly was the first law to open opportunities 
for the control of the sale of foods in Michi- 
gan, went into effect about September 1, 
1895. H'rom that time until Febrary 1, 1897, 
the policy of the department was one of ed- 
ucation rather than coercion. The Commis- 
sioner took the ground that the dealers in 
the State, particularly the wholesalers, 
would appreciate an effort to teach them 
the objects of the law and its enforcement, 
and that better results could be obtained in 
this way than by a severe employment of the 
penalties contained in the law. It is indis- 
putable that the large majority of both 
wholesale and retail dealers in the State 
entered cordially into this method, and as- 
sisted and aided the Commissioner in his 
efforts to better the quality of food goods 
sold; and there can be no question but 
what better results were obtained in this 
way, than could possibly have been brought 
about through a more aggressive policy. 

It was the expressed belief of the former 
Commissioner, when he left the depart- 
ment, that the time had come for a more 
energetic administration of the department 
and a strict enforcement of the food laws; 
this belief was very generally and cordially 
supported renga the State. 

tis the aim of the present department 
force to so conduct its affairs as to show as 
clearly as possible whether the results to 
be obtained in this way are greater or less 
than might have been obtained from a 
further pid of education. The Dairy 
and Food Commissioner, at present, is al- 
lowed the expenditure of $10,000 yearly, out 
of which must come every single outlay 
incident to the enforcement of the law. 
Under the former method of conductin 
affairs, the department, by an economica 
administration, has been able to keep 
three inspectors on the road, and, by using 
one of the department clerks in the labora- 
tory, has been able to keep expenditures 
within the limit; but the needs of the de- 
partment, under a more aggressive policy, 
are vastly different. J or from present 
indications, fully one-half of the time of 
the State Analyst and his assistant must 
be spentin attendance upon the different 
courts throughout the State, in giving ex- 
pert testimony regarding the adulteration 
of goods upon which prosecutions are 
based. Experience shows that it requires 
from three to five days of the Analyst’s 
time for every prosecution, and a necessary 
— for traveling and hotel expenses of 
$20; this, of course, depending upon the 
distance from Lansing he is compelled to 
go. By strict economy in time, three in- 
Spectors can cover the State in a hurried 
way in about 18 months. When a dealer 
sees the door close behind an inspector, he 
realizes that heis safe for another year and a 
half. An addition to the department of four 
inspectors would allow us to so economize 
their time by districting the State and 
giving each one a specified territory, that 
no dealer would practically be safe from 
an examination = 4 an inspector for even a 
few weeks. With seven inspectors and 
each one confined to a district, a very close 
watch could be kept upon the dealers in 
that district, and they would never feel 
secure from a call of one of the inspectors. 
There are between 9,000 and 10,000 dealers 
in food products in Michigan. The vast 
beribonp? 4 of the State, and the inaccessi- 
bility o many towns, show, upon a mo- 
ment’s thought, how utterly impossible it 
is for three men to do anything like 
thorough work. 

There is a bill before the present legisla- 
ture,introduced by Representative Washer, 
to equip the department with a fund ot 
$18,000 per year in place of the $10,000. This 
extra appropriation of $8,000, if ‘granted, 
would be used in the employment of an 
extra chemist and four inspectors; and the 
employment of such a force will clearly 

enonstrate to the people of Michigan 
whether results, commensurate with the 
outlay ean be obtained. 

€ readers of the FARMER are in 
Sympathy with the work and needs of this 
epartment,they should express themselves 

n this matter in a letter. to their repre- 





sentatives and senators in the legislature. 

Before closing, a few words of compari- 
son may not be out of place. 

Ohio spent $54,000 in her Dairy and Food 
Department as orgs in the last annual 
report; the State of Minnesota spent $15,- 
000, and their efforts are almost exclusively 
confined to dairy work. The same thing is 
true in Pennsylvania, where $18,000 was 
spent; and in Wisconsin, where $9,000 was 
spent exclusively on dairy work. The little 

tate of Massachusetts spent $7,000. The 
present oleomargarine bill, which is almost 
certain of passage, will make a great deal 
of extra work for the Michigan depart- 
ment, and a strict enforcement of the same 
will probably work more good to Michigan 
farmers than all other work of the Dairy 
and Food Department. If this extra work, 
due to the oleomargarine bill, comes to the 
department, with its present force, either 
that work or the work that the department 
is now doing, in the control of food prod- 
ucts more especially, must be slighted. 
We believe that an $18,000 appropriation 
will allow us to do justice promptly and 
—s to all the requirements of our food 

aw. 
LANSING, March 31, 1897. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 








Dairy and Food 
Commissioner Gros- 
yenor in this issue 
responds to a request for a short article 
setting forth the needs of the dairy and 
food commission for the ensuing two years. 
It will be noticed that the department asks 
for $18,000 per year instead of $10,000, in 
order that another analyst may be appoint- 
ed and four more inspectors. We are glad 
to have this article because the Grange is 
intensely interested in the workings of this 
department, and while jealous that it 
shall remain as free as possible from 
malign political influences and shall do 
the very best work in an_economical way, 
is;still willing to work for increase of ap- 
propriations§for it whenever such are 
clearly needed. ae 

We may have occasion to comment on 
this article later. 

* ‘* * 

It looks now as if the 
radical railroad legisla- 
tion would not be 
enacted in this legislature. The railroad 
committee of the House will report out 
adversely the bills for two-cent fare and 
taxing railroad property where it is found. 
This action was taken very soon after a 
public hearing, at which were present 
representatives of the various roads of the 
State. Reports in the daily papers indi- 
cated that the railroad men had the best of 
the argument, presenting facts and figures 
that were not controverted. 
* * 

* 

The * pressure for the 
repeal of the Mortgage 
Tax Law does not seem 
to come from the debtors; so far as we can 
learn this class is opposed to the repeal. 
While everyone acknowledges that the 
law does not work just as it was in- 
tended, and sometimes the burdens 
fall where they ought not to,in general 
there is a feeling that we must not give up 
the law entirely; that it is of some use, and 
that it is correct in principle. However, 
the pressure for the repeal is strong, and 
petitions and letters on the other side 
should be sent in without delay. 


* * 
* 


At this season of the 
Py Work year there is liable to be a 
m the Srange- falling off of interest in 
Grange work; field work of the spring 
starts in and people are inclined to neglect 
the Grange. We believe that one of the 
best safeguards against this is for 
lecturers to provide especially attractive 
programs, having as often as once a month 
some special feature or celebration. 
Arbor day and Memorial day programs, 
Flora’s day, children’s day—all these are 
splendid opportunities for arousing inter- 
est outside of the Grange, as well as main- 
taining it in the Grange. Let lecturers 

put forth special efforts at this time. 

* * 
* 

The one word which 
ae embodies the work of 
* the Grange is “education.” 
Education is the watchword of the 
Grange; itis the Grange slogan. Educa- 
tion in business affairs, so that the farmer 
shall be a better business man and a better 
farmer. Education socially, that he may 
have more of the enjoyments of life, and 
be better able to meet peBple in other 
vocations. Education in public affairs, so 
that he shall be a better citizen, a more 
intelligent voter and a more earnest advo- 
cate of wise legislation; yes, and an 
education morally, so that he shall be a 


The Dairy and Food 
Department. 


Railroad Legis- 
lation. 


Mortgage Tax 
Law. 





better and truer man for having belonged 
to the Grange. This isa broad work, but 
it is the work of the Grange; it is the work 
which the Grange has been doing for 
twenty-five years, and a work that in the 
future it must do even more completely 
than it has done it in the past. This is 
the keynote of good Grange work; it is the 
most needed work for the farmers. 





ROAD SENSE. 

The “Spectator,” ia that admirable 
paper, the Outlook, has some sensible ad- 
vice on the subject of good roads. It shows 
that all city men are not stone road 
“cranks.” We quote the following: 

In the movement for good roads it seems 
to the Spectator thit dirt roads have been 
too hardly abused. A bad dirt road is cer- 
tainly yery vexatious and annoying, but it 
is not worse than a bad stone road. Then, 
again, it must be borne in mind that, fora 
hundred years to come, out of every hun- 
dred miles of road in a neighborhood, full 
eighty miles will continue to be dirt road. 
And the ps pe sage ad is of opinion that eighty 
per cent of the roads should continue to be 
made of dirt, and these are his reasons: 
A good dirt road is better than a good 
stone road for six months in the year, 
and just as good as a stone road for 
nine months in the year. To construct 
a good dirt road costs only about 
ten per cent of what a good stone road 
costs, and it costs no more to maintain it. 
A dirt road is pleasanter to ride, to drive, 
and to wheel over thana stone road, and for 
hauling, so long as the road is a subsidiary 
one and free from heavy traftic, it answers 
the purpose admirably well, save when 
the frost is coming out of the ground in the 
early spring. The Spectator does not wish 
to be misunderstood in what he has just 
said. No more zealous advocate of the ex- 
tension of Macadam and Telford pave- 
ments into the country districts has spoken 
on the subject than he; but he insists that 
because good stone roads are needed is no 
reason in the world why good dirt roads 
are not also needed. We can never pave 
all of the side roads and country lanes; to 
do so would be extravagant folly. But we 
can make them all g without spending 
@ cent more than is spent now; we only 
need to exercise a little instructed intelli- 
gence. And that intelligence need not be, 
to begin with, of a higher order than is 
now possessed by the average American 
road overseer, 2 man who at present hurts 
as much as he can ninety-tive miles where 
he benefits in the slightest degree five miles. 


A NEW IDEA. 


The Spectator is persuaded that road- 
making and road-maintenance should be 
taught in the country schools. He does 
not think that this should include in- 
struction in the construction of Macadam 
and Telford and other stone pavements. 
The building of such roads should be 
placed in the hands of competent engi- 
neers, men especially educated in a science 
in the practice of which none but they can 
hope to excel. At this moment, in this 
country, more than half the money that is 
being spent on stone roads is being thrown 
away by reason of the fact that.county 
authorities are spending most of the money 
appropriated, and with no better pro- 
fessional advice than may be had from the 
county surveyors who never saw a good 
stone road in their lives, and who never 
read a text book on the subject. The 
Spectator knows a county where a half 
million dollars was spent on stone roads 
last summer, and not one-fifth value given 
in return. In that county the people who 
will have to pay for these “improved 
roads” will be sick of the subject for a 
century to come. At the country schools 
the pupils might be profitably taught that 
stone road-making should be left to 
engineers, just as physical maladies are left 
to doctors and court cases to lawyers; but 
they ought —_* be instructed in the 
work that will fall to them when they take 
their places as men and citizens. Let them 
be told also of the roads in other lands and 
other localities, and let them be encour- 
aged to go out when the opportunity offers 
to learn the lessons the observer learns 
when he gets beyond the little neighbor- 
hood of his nativity—the little neighbor- 
hood, perhaps, in which his life work will 
be done. Travel is the great enlightener, 
and it broadens the mind as closet study 
never cau. 





Are you going to build? 

Do you want to fix up your off 
buildings ? 

If so, do not use common tarred 
paper for any purpose. It will 
soon dry out and become lifeless. 
Use Neponset Paper. It is odor- 
less, clean, and economical. 

For outside covering use Vepon- 
set Red Rope Fabric. It is a splen- 
did substitute for shingles and 
clapboards, and does not cost 
nearly as much,—only one cent 
a square foot at the factory, with 
the necessary nails and tin caps. 

For repairing old buildings, 
leaky roofs, for making warm hot- 
beds, green-houses, sheds, barns, 
hen-houses, etc., Meponset Fabric 
does the business. Absolutely 
water-proof, wind-proof, and frost- 
proof. Use it in buildings of every 
description, if you want them warm 
and dry. It takes the place of 


back plaster in dwellings, and will 
not crack or crumble. 


LM © 
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Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


HOME DAIRYING. 


These are days of 
muddy roads and & 
visit to the creamery 
every morning means 
waste of time. Better 
putina 


LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATOR 


and save that waste 
by doing the work 
at home. Your young 
stock that gets the warm skim milk will 
appreciate the change. Send for circulars to 
P. M. SHARPLES, 

West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Ill.; Rutland, Vt. 


> 
FARM BELLS AT Si> 10$ 2:80 
/ RETAILERS ASK $2.00 TO $5.00. 
t Our 15 inch, 40 pound Bell a 
re with h ngs, $1.00; 17 in,, 50 lb, 
Bell, $1.25; 19 in., 75 lb Bell, $1.95; 
21 in., 100 Ib. Bell, $2.60. Our Bells 
are made of best_crystal metal. 
; BEST BELL MADE. Sent to 
any address on receipt of price. 
We are headquarters for everything in Farm, School 


house, Factory and Chareh Bells, also everything in Agri- 
eultural Implements, Tools and Hardware. DT ALOGUH 





























FREE. SEND FOR IT. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Ine.) CHICAGO, ILIn 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor. > 





VALENTINES’ TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 


Janesville, Wis., is the only one on earth thatlis 
CONNECTED WITH RAILROADS. 
We teach it quickly and furnish situations. 
Send for catalogue. 





There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules . Stella 


for men, for women, 
Scnd 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards, The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
14 Lone STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 





When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 


Fioods 


Restore full, regular action ® 
of the bowels, do not irri- 
tate or inflame, but leave f 


all the delicate digestive or 
ganism in perfect condition. Try them. 25 cents. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


os Pumps 


Force, Tank, Lift, 
ici 












om Spray, and all kinds of 


free. 
A F. E. MYERS &BRO., 
Ashland, Ohio, 


FARMS in IDAHO 


100,000 acres most productive land in the United 
States, in the Snake River Valley, Idaho. Irrigated 
from the great system of canals of the Idaho Canal 
Co. Delightful climate; no droughts; no failure of 
crops; abundant water supply; good schools, 
churches, railroad facilities, and home markets. 
Land with water rights, $15 to $20 anacre. For 
maps, terms and full particulars, address 


IDAHO CANAL CO., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


BARLEY, ‘OHIO BEARDLESS.” 


Six rowed, beardless and hull remains tight. Marly 
toripen, Yields more bushels per acre than oate 
and brings the farmer twice the meney. Try it. 





i 


cular, catalogue and prices on Clover, Timothy, 


THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 & 117, St. Clair 8t., Toledo, Ohio. 


GEED POTATOES FOR SALE.—Carman No. J, 
Carman No. 3, and Queen, 50c. per bu. while they: 
P. HODGMAN, Climax, Mich. 





last. Bags extra. 





Have you read about THE COMET $2.50 to $65.00. 
Beats them 11. 

Y R S Don’t buy titl 

4 see them, 

d card for free cata.A hare 

lohnstown,0. 


vest for agts, write today. H. B.R Rd 


SEED POTATOES. 


$1.50 to $2 per Barrel while they last. Write 





W. E. IMES, SEED POTATO SPECIALIST, 


VERMONTVILLE, MICH. @ 


PGR Stes Ere nee ca 
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sp Mention Michigau Farmer when writing 


Try the W. & C. ‘‘Lightning,” the new “semen cre will 
i of r As Mod way ahead of the old ce hoes; the V sha e cu ; “49 ° 
OO, Ww Sch saa. } wo easier, quicker; the turned-up tips are guards that allow y in the fertilizers applied 


. 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILLS, 
el blade, hea 
henk, 6ft. handle, Lt is typical 


D rl ill He eine Pund sisce. of the whole line of W. & C. Farm and Gar- 4 ys a on the farm means 





of all kinds and sizes, 
for drilling wells for house, den Tools. Every one of them is the 


ae “Wiadetien. tee Paaetn, best for its pu all have the new- SINS: h a about |g lar cr and better ield 
/ the best line of S 
Ee Breweries, es est shapes an improved designs. Sine tiki Mists 
cass Ae Latch Wing | Be Withington & Coley Mi. Co, agatl hooks, wheelbarrows, etc. of crops, permanent 
With = is wast you'Wast Jackson, Michigan, , hat it is possible to make, It’s FREE: a 
Profit (Us! NYMAN, improvement of the 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Tien |OHIO STEEL ROLLER =!“ 


HAND POTATO PLANTERS. 


Plant 3 Acres per day. FOUR SIZES—6, ds 7%, 8 FEET. More Money 








The Only Roller with Adjustable Truss Rod. | 
Seasoned white oak weight|in the farmer’s pocket. 


; -oili - | Allabout Potash—the results of 
box. Adjustable self-oiling box Deg iy ty ney Ay ogg = eg 
told in a little book which we publish and will g 


ing LIGHT DRAFT. ... |= "ES eet 
Perfect in Construction. 


93 Nassau St.. New York. 

——— = 
"ko. ‘Gaston can afford to be without one. 

One furnished at Reduced Price where we have no Agent, to Introduce them. 


wort ASI Sy SCENE igo | Writetor Cetstoene.  QHIQ CULTIVATOR CO., Bellevue, Ohio. 


Greenville Planter Co., Greenville, Mich. 


J 
Eclipse Corn-Pianter and Fertilizer-| | ¥ MAN ul RE 
Distributor Combined. ) aw SPREADER 
<< Weight 150 Ibs,a A A : cs 16 YEARS ON MARKET. Spreads an a4 
se epne TEASE SI 














manure 


| IMPROVED FOR ’97. SUPER Be ter ‘THE DIETZ 
by hand. An ideal machine for top dress ng 
OV gam sree acertameee |& DRIVING LAMP 


y oO WY, \ oS 4a ho : 
\ — e ra ) aad ge k=] able for plant food. Sent to any party w Is about as near perfection as 50 years 
4} F pons - 4 3 ish tisfactory references or responsible 3 5 
is the only Ne = ‘om. z! “a Ti = compercial rating. _linstrated catalogue F' catalogue FREE, E Lamp-Making rye attain onl . 
a ye LL ; Largest and oldest manufacturers of Manure Spreaders in the w urns kerosene, and gives a powerful, 
Man aigiriba i ioe ae Wer. or Dry, Hen KEMP & BURPEE MFC. COMPANY, Box 35, SYRAOUSE, N N. Y. clear,white light, and will neither blow 


ure, Plaster, —_-- ot ae & a = ~_ ; A ten . 
in different amounts. eac e. coat ie nor jar out. When out driving with 


circulars. ECLIPSE CORN-PLANTER to. : “é 59 ‘t the darkness easily keeps about two 
Enfield, Grafton Co., New Hampshire hundred feet ahead of your smartest 

RE horse. When you want the very best 

Driving Lamp to be had, ask your 


A FA be M POW E R pn oe eet meas Snecma + he — RONNe, Rae hn ~~ by Ss every P dealer for the ‘* Dietz." 


, hey A We issue a special Catalogue of this 


That will meet ti f our 1, 2.3 time—sure to : 
will mee pays Ang te is an ab Pp 3 We RS. il “STEEL Mi a PERFECT = romans Se makes Lamp, and, if you ever prowl around 
They are the Wee that can be produced j even bundles in “either short or long after night-fall, it will interest you 
aA By ws ‘ grain, SINGLE Laven, quick adjust- , 'Tis mailed fr it 
0 con- = = grain om ” 
yx edie on the best lines = ae ment god a tacorot —_ say 


k to th . oe Ty elevators WIDEST ELEVATORS made— 
They combine all the 2 — ag te 8 . SIMPLE Driers sav. est wine. R. E. DIETZ co. ) 
good qualities o e s ical 
“ a aa \ a to 
ann FM wer aa me Sines eateint - 60 Laight St., New York. 
me out their disadvant- : ‘ Gy > —— 
ages. They are draft oS SOP, pe / Established in 1840. 


~ mounted or un- 


MESSRS as se 








hese apt 
ee ee 
MTR time oee 








No. 1 of the above 
pattern is for light horses; No, 2 is for heavy horses and is 
made alittle wider. All about them in free Book on Power, 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY CO., ST. ALBANS, Vt. 





; : EF agi mounted as desired. 








8 Gj 
tire. Best STE RIVE CHAIN made. SCREW RAISING GEAR en , sure, effective, STEEL GRAIN 
WHEEL with atest ra truss rod that keeps 1t where you put it—ean’t sag, wobble or break down. CwAIN DRIVE Cc R E 0 F ene R N 
BINDER—4direct, rfect; no long train of gears. FRICTION FREE, non-cramping packer. 1 Bon 
tive will be found pout re Pook on on Bin ers. Send forit. Wemake the Bo pate, Globe sven’ and its possibilities under the Silage 
‘ tinental Mowers, Co: ental: es, Disk Pulverizers, and other mac Saf merit. ¢ system—being the theme of 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BATAVIA, N. "Y., U U.S. A. “A BOOK ON SILACE” 


By PROF. F WOL | 
of the University of Wis.. neatly bound into a vol- 
ume of 195 es and now being sent out by the 
N EE & SILVER Mra. Co., SALEM, O., is unquestionably the 
. Ss 








t. Includes: 
With Solid Steel Reversible Coulter, Patented Dec. 3, 1890. wy = eee tasee 
The only Plow made that can be depended on !1—Silage, 1V—Feeding of Silage. 
to PLOW new land in which an ordinary plow Comparision of Bcary whet rare Feeds. 
cannot be successfully used. Sold direct to | | and many valuable tables and compounded ra- 


farmers. Send for circulars and prices. tions for feeding stock. They are going 
P rapidly. itis FREE. W rite fora 


ST. JOSEPH MANUFACTURING 60., | L="sicvermrerso. "me 


No. 6 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. Salem, Ohio. 











With Halloc’s Success Ani Choe AF | & PUMPING 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, = Sees way WINGER’S wis 
Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at r” th m the ae $s ot a FEED GRINDER 


greatly reduced price. Write at once for terms — \ ie ayes *A MONEY MAKER 


and special price. Agents wanted everywhere, . _ aA) \ipe AND SAVER.” 
D. Y. Hallock & Son it ‘= rm ee cy A double Grinder with three burrs. 


YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 809. yi x on Sy LAG we B\y HM” Center ats of purging it 


ae 4 B. WINGER, 
Ro. 87. Sores Harness—Price $15,00. Ne. on Surrey—Price with curtains ae sun- 
As good As good as sells for $00. 








532 Kenwood Terrace, Chicago, Ib 
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